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A dase study of events in^volving the Beverly High 
Scbool (fieverlyf Haaiachusetts) circa 1860 eEemplifiea educational 
trends in li^^lSth centary Hassachasetts,Axhe Eypothaais li that the 
political^ situation in Bld^19th c#ntiiry Massachusatts vas. ff^ more 
^eoaplex than has been snggested by^adl^al revisionati vbo ^end bo 
interpiret edacational and social develppffiants in tarma ofoS^clal 
class- con flldt* The fiavarl^ High School \^vhic abolished; by / 

popular vote in 1860 after tvo years of existehce) was saliactad for 
stadi because it represents a n^ns of invast^fating vhethar mid* 19th 
ceiitttry school refocms vere the pirodutit of ^ worKi^^ effo^rts to 

educate their chiid,ren (the t^ad^ional viav) br viar^i impGaad op the 
iiiorking*class by ttppar^class leaders who wanted to initilJ thair ovn 
lorality tad values on others (the revisionist vie v) « .Analysis of tha 
debate over closing the fiavarly Eigh School and tha anauiig vote to 
close it indicate that many factors, in addition %b aociaj claaa^ 
played large roles in a mora gana^ral way in educational refofm in 
Massachusetts during the period undar atudf. Most importast among 
these fi^ctors irara party politics, religion, occupation, attitudes 
toward itate law (whi^p in the oasa of Baverly High School ifas 
important because the law reguired a public high school, foj 
fis4 of Beverly) f and the age^of the voters (younger ybtar 
likely to support public schooling than were older voters) 
docuiB#^t ' concludas with commants deliver ad at a 1979;Q<Mfa 
q'Offlmunity studies in urban educational bistoty« (OB) 
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, TMm , im tiim rfepo^t. £q*>.NI1 ^rmt GW^IO? om '^Tfie :^±t±6i of 

ChtBT thj aearerly Sigh Schdol in' l^fiCK?' ^igiMtly^ th% p^Ja^wM^emvisioned V 
^ s«tis^Ml jiaa^l^ ttii v^e ^to abolish tha Bsvariy^ aigh Sohbol 



In iS6p iix^rdsp to 



the r tort ypre tart OSS ©ff Mie^^ Katz oto this. 



i$Bum j^mtm QQ^tTkmd^^ Q^ tfor»^ i;ijQrous tftatistitfal test of th€ data, 

ilt soon^hm^€ apparps^v hoW^tp^ that of tha oraatioti ind abolition 

'-]fi£ tha B#a?^y Hi^ Saho^;w4p ,^ehrM>?e aompldaatad than i^ioatad by the 
V^t€ (rt Bfarch 14,/,186ff, artasia^t; eons^deMbfle effort iaB been ,Mda to v ^ 
^^nalyza. #duamti^^^ Beyarly from 1840 to and haa proven 

to T5a tetr^ly useful 'sln« tWa yaue of the'B^arly High Sahool from this ' 
^ hro^ar^p^spaeftiva is^uite dikfarest than suggas^'in the earlier literature, 

Oie -proyim^- h^ t^^ seo^a of thtavppojee^ expanded/ Tharefora* 

' |aS^. this tg the f ijaal, rap9rt ^or tliS Nil grwt ,. rplan to contljiue to es^lore' 
^tie lvg«tM^^f^-^^f'^ducaj£ionai! ^ in Bavarly in the future. Raadars \ 

are ^tft tares til in /this as \ an ^e, if poasibleV 

before ,thay ein:a the findingi in this raport ainee % the tijma they read it, 
' i £ is likely that there bi soma modificationa or updates 4n tha interpreta-* 
tLons' offered] is this' r'apbrt/ , ^ - ^ 

. Portions of this research have been, givan at tha^^Economit History* Workshop ' 
aii the Univarsity o£ Miohigta .in March 1980 and gt a seminar on raeant trends ^^Njl 
in AmeriMto. Social &tory at the^Univarsity, of Utah in August 1980- ^ In addition^ 
tl lis 'N1E> grant ma^a it j'ossibla ^ or ma to grepara extended remarks, on tha papers 
delivared at the "CTnfrfratica on pomunlty Studies/in Urban Iducptional History" , 
at^ Teachars Cqliege/Coltmbia Univarsity in New tork City in Decamber 1979* Sincp,^ 
.these Qbsarvatlons are. being publlshad .in a forthcoming volimi' of ^that C/anferenoej 
I ha\re included 'them as part of tha > final rpport, / ' V 
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Dwli^ thm paat^tW yamri ph«e hms bmM m major ^change in .tiim way 

history has studied and taught. Radiaal critles of ^mriean 

adu^mtimi sueh aa Miehasl Fat Colin Gre«,\ClMfnaa Fariar, Jo^ Spring*, 
Smaal Bowles t and Herbart^Ginitia hava ^arguad that sehools are oppreisive 
institutions which -ragim^t^, indQatrinata* and' ioi(t out children In. order * 
%o Mke them, icetpt tha listing, unji^t i[peialUjdat* 



The first major ridical rev book waa^Michael Faci*s Tha Irony 

of iarlT So^ool Rafornr Educatioiiai InnQvation in Mld^Ninateanth Canturv - 
Massachusetts which appearad in 1968* Thm bopk had a major topact onsChe 
study of aducatJLonal his'toify because of Its particurar perspectiva ^d its 
atj^ra^t to usa sophisticatad social scienca tachniquas to investigate . 
Amarican educational davelopmant. Evan today ^.t is ^ still one of tha most 
\^^ort«t ravlsionist studias available md its findings hava become the , 

cornerstone of most subsequant radical raincer^retations of our past. , 

- _ . _ ■ '\ ' ^ ■ -. . r ~ ' ' ' J 

/ -iflchaal Fats arguad that mid^ninateanth''century school ref eras ware ^not 

tha product of workihg^qlass efforts to educate their childran* Rather 
educational reforms were Ijj^oii^i o^ tha workini-class by ^^par--class leaders 
who wanted to instill thair own morality and valuas on others. Public- schools 
were sean by the alite as^a maans of producing docile and obedient workers for 
the amarging industrial sdciaty. 

It is difficult to documant tha intentions of the school reformeifs or 
the rMctions of the working-class to tha educational reforms of tha nine- 
teenth cantury~especially sin^e the average worker rarely comaented in writing 
on tha social events of that day, Fati attampted to solve this dilemma by 



rzing the pattara of local voting behavior in Beverly, Massachusetts in 

^ J' ^ . ^ ■ ' 

/laeo whan 'the town abolished its two-year-old high school. Using voter lists 

■ . - * ^ 

and t^ lists as his data bases Fats concluded that the wealthy and middle 
classes supported^ the high school while the work^i voted against it. As Fatz 



Contrary to the myth that views public secondary eduction 
as the fulfillment of working-class a^irations, the 



- : 'Be^atly vote revealed the social aad finmnelal leaders of ^ / 
, ; tosmi Bot th# Ijiast affluant citizens, las. the firmMt. " , 

\ ' suppTCt^rt oi the 1^ ^ ^ ' . - 

■.:-,.->■-■■ . v • : ' ■ ■ 

- / < sueh as Carl Kasstla aoa Diane Eavltahs hava now 

hm^w. to jqumm^ion the validity of Fati -M analysis. q£ the Beverly High Sahool , 
his Int^pretation^has been. aaeepted^^^^^b^ educational historians,^ ^ 

fa^t, ffie vota ion the Beverly High Sehoo Che moat toportant 

plllars^ of evldefi^e to the rkdital «itlque^^ educatioti • ^ 

pwlng the past sevte ^e«s, Cm% raestle and 1 have undertaken a 
c^preheasive study of nineteemth-art educitlon (NtE Grant 

NE-fr^OO-^S^flOfiS) * We escmrf^ed fdUc^ in that sta£e from k 

vMiety of dlff erMt perspeetlves using sociri science techniques of analysis. 
The resiilts of our jtu^ Jiave a book » Education and 

Sociai Change In Nineteenth^enfuCT-^fesachusetts ^ which chaHenge some of the 
existing interpretations of the'ti^ilJbpmint and role of schools in the* past, 

th our M^ysls we exmlnJ|^ th^/politlcs of educational reform in Mass* 
achusettir by studyiag the at tamp rt^^ State Board of Education in the 

Massachuaetts House of Representatives in 1S40.® Hie St^te Board of Education 
under the leadership of Horafee Mann was the major catalyst of educational 
reform in the Commonw^feth in ti(e ia|Os and 1840s, Whereas most other historians 
have tried to analyse the sup^rt or opposition comaon school ceform 
using suclj indirect measures as kha length of the pubSkc school year in the 
various communitiss^we were able to aMl^Ee this issue more directly by studying 

the pattern of voting of the representatives on the continuation of the Mass- 

•_ • ^ - ■ — ^ 7 ^ ■ ' 

achusetts Board of Education* . - 

Using Information on the personAl characteristics of (the legislators 

(e.g. their occupation, age, ntmber oi years in the legislature^ and party , 

affiliation) as well as on their constituents (e.g. the extent of aoOTerclal 

md manufacturing activity within the dlsttict, the degree of urbanlEatlonV 

phe per capita wealth of th^ area, its location within the states and the raligiou^ 

oWentation of the co^unlty) , we tried to ascertain the relative importance of 



' ' ■= ^ \ ■ : \ - ■: \ . - 3 - V,.: ■ ■ ■ ■ ^.■ ■ ■ 

(lach ef thesa fmato^s in aaeoimtin^^for the vets of tha mraibari on the bill 
; to rtolish tha Bottd of Idueac^on* Rathar thm simply cfbse-^tabulattog tha 
data (whlah does not pamit onfe to look s^ltahaously at a larga nimbar of 
Indapandtot variablas) , wa usad multlpla claasifieatlon analysis. 

Our study ravaalad a ffiueh mora apfipl6E political situation with ragard 
to aducatiortal raform 'than has b^^ radical ravlsioniats. 

Party politics ^d r^lgion, for axampla, *playad a larger rola in thesa dabata 
«d i voting ttitt 

fflanufacturlng interasts did pl^^k rola in detarminttg the voting bahavlor 
of soma reprasantativasf thay ^#te by no means of paramount importance* As 
we put iti ' , k 

Othar his tor ims have a^haaiEed the role of manufacturers '\ 
and othar capitaJiats in craatlng and maintaining jtha board 
of education* Our analysis certainly confirms that rapresenta- 
tives who were manufacturars were mere likaly to supBprt the - " 
board than ware aome bther groups. But it la also Ijip'ortant 
to rem^^ar that nearly, half of the Democratic manufac turners 
still opposed the board. Alao, rather thm finding that /areas 
with a high degree of manufacturing wire dia tine tly supportive 
of tha boards we discovered support for it from all 'economically 
developed towns in the state— those with a ^high degrt^. of either 
coimaarclal or manufac^ring dwelopmants or both. 8 

Our Malysis of tha supporters md opponents of the Board of Education 
in tha Massachusetts House of Rapresentativas certainly ehallengas the radical 
interpretation of the politics of hineteenth-centuiry educational reform 
But. tha debate on the nature- of nineteenth-Qentury/aducational reforms* 
however* continues unabated* Tha radical historians contend that though 
the influence of manufacturers and other capitalists may not have dominated 
the struggle in the Massachuaejtta House of Ra^,resantatlvas in 1840, it was = 
certainly evident at the local leval. The case of tha Beverly High School 
is Inavltably cited #s conclusive CTpirical varificatlon of the radical inter- 
pretatlon of nineteenth^century educational ^reforms- 

Rather than spaaking past each othar^ |Ln these debates by drawing upon ' ' : 
different bodies of evidence, I propose tQ ta-axamina in this study the ''reform 
by impc^ition" hypothesis by ^g|e-analyging the patje^ of voting on the decision 



q£ Mhm fcowa Mating M ibalish chs Baysrly High Schdol in 1860, The ' ^ 
mmlysis by KatJ was to^rtaat pioneering effort to bring nsw soeiml ■ ' 
science tMhnlques into the analysis of edupatlonal histoty, but from our/ peMpactlve 
, today It is stmpiy teo'^ crtrfa statii^tleall^ to maks <j^adaquate Infaranees about 
the relative toportanee of various factors in dater^ning one's vote on* this 
issue. By only cross^tabulatlng his data sFatz^ was unable to discover, the 
relati^ la^ertttGe Of each of the personal feharactsristics of the voter % 
in dafer m t n i t i g teU poititionL on this contr oyer sial issue, i^ett^r oiscupatlon^ - 
class or tha wealth of the individual wara really better Mcsritors of .voting/ 

behavior than in what; section uf tUff^^own the parson resided is not at all - 

clear in-Fatz*s anaif^is, In^adiltipns Fatz did not place *tha entire control 
varsy 'Within Beverly within tha broader parspeative of eduaationdl develop- 
mants in that cosmunity. As a result ^ we do not get the proper sense of the 
altamatiyes facing that corounity as it tried to deal with its educational 
system during the ante^balltTO period, ^ _ 



I,' Educational Developments in ^ta^Bellim Beverly 



One pf the major problMis in understanding the nature of educational ^ 
development ^in the past is that scholars have not specified eKactly what thay 
.mean by each of those terms* Often the development of comon. schools is 
confusad with other educational reforms or inappropriate^ linked to gome 
individual educational reformer, A conron practice la to link educational 
development and refprms" in Massachusetts with Horaea Mann becoming the flr^t 
Secretary of the Massachpsetts Board of Education in 1837, Thus^ Bowles 
and Glntls assert: * 

Rapid growth dn attendance paralleled these drmatlc changes 
in the legal, financial and social structure of U,S. education. 
Twenty y^ars before the Civil War, just under 38 percent of 
white children aged five-^nlMteen were attending schools. By 
I860, the figure had risen to 59 percent*. Thus the few. decades 
of educational change, which may be dated from Horace Mann*s 
ascendancy to the newly created Massachusetts State Board of 
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. Idueatiom In 1837, oatked a najor Curttlng point in V.S. 
• social history,^ ' . " ' , . . ■ 

/•^ ^eSMblem irt.th this analysis, M with many othsra, la that Is confuses 
aeveral aiffMene Isauas. Education did rise between 1840 «d 1860 in teriis 
of school ewolloent, bdt most of that Increase was in the other patta of the 
country ani not New England. In, Massachusetts . for exaople, the' percentage 
die children ages 0-19 eaeoUed in all schools actually declned from 67.4 
percent in 1839-40 to 56.8 percent la 1859^^^ Furthermore,' Horace 
Mann's refoBas in the period of the late l830s and 1840s did not really 
Increase coonjpn school e^rollnenes— they had already been quite high before 
he assimed office. Thua^ if one la cbricemed about the origina of mass 
education in,Ij^iftehusetts, one ne^s to look well before 1800 to find it In/ 
terms of school enrollnent , Therefore, My almpllstTO attempts tfo llflk 
the origins^ of schooling in Masaachusetts with the rise . of industrial 
capitalism must resolve the problem that they do not appear to hive even 
coincided In teras of timing, ■ : 

Slmllatly, Aleaeander Field in a recent article has tried to link the 
length of the public school year with 'the support of^ Horace- Mann's educational 
reforms. Though this Is an Inteteating effort, it never establishes 
that the length of the public school year Is really highly correlated witK 
either support, or opposition > to Horace Mann's reform efforts. In fact, Kaestle 
and 1 found in our analysis of the Itossachusetts Legialacure in 1840, that, 
there was barely any relationship what-ao-evar between the length of the public 
school year, in * community a^ the likelihood of that representative to support 
. the Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education. Thus, while it is 
certainly desirable and important to study the variations in' the length of the 
public school year, it does not neceasarlly provide- ua with muth insight into 
the dynmaic^of educational reform in Massachusetts aa defined by Horace Mann's - 
activities. ' V 

Ferhaps part of the cohfuslon that stems from Rata 's Irony of Early School 
Reform is that he often equates popular education with the rise of the high school. 
In trying to damonstrate chat workera did not Initiate or support popular adueatlon 
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in Md-B±necesnth-centutfy ifassmohu^^^ attention to the efforts 

create ted^then abolish tHe High Schoal in Beverly, Massachusetts In the 
lats'^lSSOs. Yet he sh^d have addresstfd the queation of ; whether the creation ?v 
of ths high school in aote-bellOT MassachiJsetts is really what noat people 
"taettt when they spoke of educational developments and reforM , - Certainly 
some of thOT addressed chia lasufe,* but most of the. public concern about 
education as well, as that of educational reforners was not concentrated on 
the hifh scheols but dn -the coamon ichools . Therefore, even if th^ferkars ^ 
in Beverly uBaniawusly opposed the creation of a high school, it would ^dt 
necessari.ly teli{.us anythlig about their attitudii^ and behavipr toiSflrd popiilar 
education in the form of ctflBon Schools. In fact, it might be tHafe'many pibpie^, 
favored the expTOsion^^ o^ comnon school level iut ' 

Opposed thejilgh cost of >aintaintoi high schools for a few indfvlduali . In ^ • 
this si;^u«tioa, would it b to say that the people opposed popiilar 

education 3|tmply becWse they opposed ' , 

In orde« |a j^^sent a broad*r and a more balked' picture of tt^reactlonsV, 
Of B#yarly atttet^yte adueatloj^ In chev two deeades bafora the Civir War^ . ^- ^ ^ ' 
I will t& s^kMt^ mMB of thp broader trends in , educational deyelopmartts . 
In that coOTunlty before dealing with the iBsue of ^^ha Mgh aehoal . Invordsr 
to make this work mora comparative, ,1 yrt.ll aomjpare tad coritras \ ■ 

^^rends in Beverly with thojia in Maasaehusettk^ Eaaax County, and Sal ^ In / ^ 
this way wa will hava m battar idea &f the ralativa trend in iducational 
developmants In Bever^ and see eKaetly ]iow^ the citizens df that comunlty" ^ ^ - ' 
dealt with this impoWMt; aapsct.of their town, \^ ' " , 

^ Most historians hava simply as suaed that the percentaga of perions ages 
0-19 enrolled in publie and ^rlyace schools in Magsaohuaatti rose dramattcally - 
from 1840 to 1860 as the rasult ^f Horace Maim* a efforts. The aetual: trends, 
as first pointed out by Albert Flshlow, are qui diff arartt ihe percantage ' 
of ahlldran agas ,0-19 daolined froni, 63*4 percent in 1839-40 to 56,6 par'cant , 
in 1859-60— an ovarall de^clinf of 10.8 pereettt (see f igure 1) . 

V . * ^ Iriaert Figure i * ' ' V . - 



V . In Isaex Gqunty^ ch# pereeptage of person* agri Orl? •nroilad in^'aji 
. Mheols gradually^ roa from 55 .Q ^pei^ent .J^- 1039-40 to 60,2 ^ejrcefit^ lisS-il^ ' 
■ v ttd ^en dm^i^d to 56 .2 perpemt lp 1859-60. Owerfall, whaA#vJthe IpWcemtage 

rmalriea,.relac4v#l3F^able la Isaex ' * ' . • " 

In both Beverly and Salem^ the percentage of children ages 6-19 enrolled^ 
f In Bf^iy . th^^^ 56.1 percent: lm l839-40 ' 

18.9'percent, In the flirger'seapo« ' 
' ^ eomnml^ 6i Salm across the bayy the percentkge • |erioris iges • 0-19 enrolled 

In all sehqois.ro^-irort 47.0 perc^ 1839-40 to, 34,4 percent In i85&^tt ^ 

' , alfflbst idenWcal rise to '4us, while the rates 'of. schobl 

y-enrolUent in Massachusettt deolinea and th^se in "fissex i3bimfi^,.rjiinalped \ ' ' 
/ ste^y, bo«h Be^riy and Salea experleneedj stiablie'lhveases s 
' ^ oC the CiSrtl War; the rates ,afe, alii fonr levels were almost identical. 
; •• • " ai&count for these ■ trends i particularly ilH^ the' 

■ 'quality of the dita oh schopl enroila#nt |a not always trtistworthy .^^ . ■ 
, Never thelessi it appears that, /large part of . the- deerease in the? rat 4 of 
. .school enrbllMiit in 'the state^ia^ yie res^^ 0* the deesease of lour aM 
. five year-olds in attending schools as,^the fears of phyically and mentally ' 
• damating Wry^ youhg eh|,ldren. by. premitttrely educat 

tthevCoi^onwealth; Since very young chiidren were more iikely: to be' "found > . 
attending school in 1839-40 in !tossachusetts or issex County than in either ""^ 
Beverly-or Salem, the elimination of these children from the schotols would ' 
riduas Mrollm^ift «ftes la; the state and ^sunty more than in the lattit two 
eommmltiaa*. ^ - ' , ^ " . - ' ' . 

; ' While the percentage- of enrolled \students r^e in Salem and Bavarly 
during these year^ th^e was also a aignif leant change, in the proportion of 
chCT reeeiirt.ng their education^ from private schools* Borace Mann and o flier • . 
refotmars pu^ great CTphaiis on :gettlng Ibcal e^unltles to improve their : "1 
coimpn school frcllieias so that parents woyld sen|r their children to' public 
; rather than to private achools/^n Beverly ^ the pareen^ of all students 
^enrolled in prlyata schoo from 23*5 percent inr ,1839-40 ,V 

r to only 4.5 percent in 1859^60 (sea figure 2)\ mile th* percentage of students^ 



in private schools i^ Salem were always quite high* comparea to the other 
CDtminitieSs they al%b drsppecl In that toTO from 30^9 percent of all enrolled " 
atudenta In 1839-40 to 18^,7 percent in 1859-60, aough tha decline in relative 
prUvats &QhogX anrollmehts were less drastic In the state than in Beverly, 
^ Salem, or Esse^ County, it .also decreased from 12.9 percent to 8.0 percent ' 
during this * period. \. ' . ^ ^ ' 

^ *: ' ' ' Insert Figure 2 

In thf sense o£ encouraging families to ^ send their children to public 
rather than to private schools , the reform effort of Hora'ce Mann and others 
was quite successful— especially in comunitias such as Beverly where 
previously nearly a quarter of the children weice in priyate schools but by the . 
eve of the Civil War Ae over-wheMing majority went to public schools* The 
shif ^ of the* control- of such § larg6 part of educjation in the community from 
private hands to those of the town school comittee and local districts was 
an iaiportant event that has gone unnptiaed in the historical discussions 
of the'"debatfs over public education in] Beverly, 

The shift to more public education' in Beverly did not only mean more 
public control of education, but also a shift in the costs of that education 
from the families of the private school children to the town as a whole. 
Interestitigly, one does not find my evidence of protests or opposition in 
Beverly to this i^ortant change in education from private to public hands. 
If many of the residents of Beverly did not support a public high school 
in 1860 r the majority of them either agreed or acquiesed in the mOTor shift 
from priyate to public educaton despite the increased tax burden, fir all of 
them. . : \ ^ - ' 

Having considered trends in total rates of enrollment and in, the 
proportioti in private schools mong persons under twenty, we should now analyse 
the average daily public and private school attendande. Though enrollment 
rates give us an idea of how many children benefited /at some point from schoolin; 
the rates of average daily attendance provide a more accurate picture of how 
nnich education children on the average received each year. 

In Beverly, the percentage of childrsn under twenty daily attending school 



gradually rose from 29,4 percent in 1839-40 to .42 • 2 percent in 1850-51 and ' 
then ^ll^dlly, but erratically , declined -to 33.0 peTcant in 1859-60 (see . 
figure 3). (^erall, the average diily rate of ichsol attendance in Beverly ' 
rose by 12,2 percent^ during these two decades=somewhat slower than the 18,9 
Nper cent growth in the enrollment rate during the i^e period. Interestingly i 
the average dally rate of school attendance was lower in Beverly in 1859-60 
than in Massachusetts p Essex County* or Salem** ^ 

- Insert Figure 3 

Children unJer twenty in Beverly, for. eKample, daily attended school 
8,1 percent less thm their counterparts in Salem* Since the ratai of school 
enrol3^#nt were ataost tdenti'qalp the difference betwee^ the two coimunitles 
was that Salem pupils were considerably more regular in their attendance 
than Beverly students* Kius, though the citlgens of Beverly had made major 
improvements in increasing the xates of school, enrollment of their children 
and increasingly used public rather, thm private schools * they had not succeeded 
in inculcating their students to attend^ school as regularly as those in 
Massachusetts s Essex County, or S^lem, 

fhe average daily attendance rata of pupils gives us only one perspective 
on the mount of education children received in ante-^bellum Massachusetts* 
The other crucial piece of information we need is the average length of the - 
school year* Though we do not have annual information on the length of the 
private school year < though we can make estimates), we do have data on the ' ^ 
average length of the public school year* 

The average length of the public school year in Beverly increased from 

195 days in 1839-40 to 203 days in 1858-59— an increase of 4,1 percent (insert 

' - ' 16 - ^ = 

figure 4),~ In Salem* on the other hand, the average length of the public 

school year declined from 264 days In 1840-41 to 253 days in 1859-fiO—a decline 

of 4.2 percent *^^ Thus, though ihere was sOTe convergence between the length 

of the school year in Beverly and Salem, Salem continued to provide much more 

education for Its children than Beverly* On the other hand, Beverly was 

providing ^8 much education as Essex County and cdnsiderably more than the state^ 



as a whole. . 

; ^ - ; ' . 

Insert Figure 4 

In light of Maxander^Fleld U facus om |he length of the publia aehool 
year aa an IndeK of the interest in education in a coimaunityj it is 
intareating to note that Beverly, by that criteria, displayed as much interest ■ 
la education as the rest o£ the coimty/^ but much les^s than Salem. Since 
the length of %th# publle school .yiear in Salem was decreasing Vhile it was 
increasing in Beverly , one could argue that there was a major feversal in 
emphasis in these ^o comttunlties/ However, I suspect that the length of the 
school year is not good an index of interest in education that it would, 
permit such line specmation. In part the differences in school year may 
reflect the different :ypes of economies within tile community with Salem, an 
urban area * providing vear-round education whereas Beverly, with certain " 
portions still heavily agricultural, might vary the length of the school year 
in order to peralt children to work in the fields during certain periods whem 
agricultural work was in high demand. 

The net result of the averagi daily attendance and the average length of 
the/school year provides us with an estimate of the average nimber of days 
of public or private school attended annually per person under twenty years of 
age. In Beverly, the average niMber of days of school per person under twenty 
increased drMatically from 59 .1/ days^n 1839-40 to 78.4 days in 1859-60 — 
an overall increase of 32*7 percent (insert figure 5),- This Is particularly 
Impressive compared to Salem which witnessed only a rise from 87,0 days in 
1839-40 to 91.7 days in 1859-60-'t^n increase of 5.4 percent, "nius, the children 
in Beverly made major gains in the mount of education they received during the 
ante-bellum period— though they eontlnued to trail the educationally advanced 
co mmn lt^Les such as Salem in the overall amount of education , 

I, 

' * . Insert Figure 5 | 
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The infomatlon on en'rollment, attendance, length of piibllc school year, 
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OTount of education reeaived per child indicate thdt Bevarly was making 
/ijaportS^t $klfm in the two decades before ^the Civil jiar though it had not 
caught lip wijh. school fyst^M in coomimities such as Sal^ which were also ^ 
•making; gains during thaaa game/yaars* This plctura of education does suggaet 
-that th^ cltiz^a of Bavarly worked hard to upgrade its of faring of public 
educrft^Lon and to encouraga their own children , to attend s^ool in higher 
proportions than aver before* If they did not respond ^^feSialaaticaliy to 

supporting a public high school, they certainly did endorse public education 

* . * , ^ .. ' > ,'' ' . 

,for ave^one at the coimdn school level. 

- 1. * . ■ . ^ ■ ■ . ' 

Tottmderstand the reactions of Beverly citizens to the expansion of 

public education In that conmunlty, we, need to consider the costs of this 

procehs* The cost of public. schools in Beverly rose in real dollars (1860^100) 

from 12717,88 in 1840 to $61J2,56 In 1860— a huge increase of 126.4 percent*?'^ 

The citizens of Beverly, tespondad to the pleas of Horace Mann and local 

citizen* for Improved public education by a major /increase in spending for 

that syicem. Thus, in evaluating thfe support or lack of support for popular 

education In B^prly, we need to remember that the taxpayers of that 

conmunity supported a major eKpansion of that^ system even thoiigh it meant 

Increasing per capita coats of public education in real dollars 'from $ .59 

to $1*04— an impressive Increase of 76.3 percent during the Wo decades before' 

the Civll War. . /: ^ --^^.^/' . . ./ ^ 

The citizens of Beverly accepted a fiigher rate qf par capita. taxation 

tq fund ;tHe eKpatiiion of public school education. But * did this occur within 

the context of a general expansion of the economy and how did their 

^cpendituras compare to those ^ of. their counterparts irj the Commonwealth? 

To answer these questions, we can calculate the amount of school expenditures, 

public md private j per $1000 of valuation. This will give us an" indication 

of the relative econOTic burdto of education in' the ante-bellum period. 

Though the ^er capita costs ^ of public education soared in Beverly , the ' 

overall burden of public and pr^lte education as a share of t^able pro^^rty 

in that comnunlty declined from $3.84 per $1000 of Valuation to $2,30 per 

$1000 of valuation (sea figure 6), It Is Imnortant to observe^ that while' 

Beverly laggid behind Sal ea in the length o^the public school year and the, . 



anaual ntmbar of days of school per person uhd^r twenty, it usually spent a ^ 
larger proportion of its^ jaxable prpperty- f or educational purposes^ th#n Salett. 
In other words p while Baverlj does not seam as conmitted to education as ^ 
Sal^ If wa look only^^ at the'indtcas of the amount of eduoation supplied ^ ^ . v ' 
and •received in each egmunity, the pieture is just the ravarse if we^ look 
the relative ecsnomlc^birity of each tqwn' to finance , education. ' ' 

" ' ' ■ . . \ . , ■■■■ ; ' ^ . - ■ V " ' 

■ \, Insert Figure 6 ' J ^ 

As wa note tha, declina in tha total school expenditures in Bavewly as a v 
percentage of t^able wealth * we may be surprised by the outrageWf many . ^ 
t^ayers toward a new public high school. Yet another perspecti-^a on this 
issua may provide soma clues to , the concerns pu ttie taxpayers * While 
^ the overall school es^enditures per $1000 valuation declined ^ tha share of ^ 
public school axpenditires significantly. iMr Public school aKpendi-- . 

turas rose from $1.70 per $1000 valuation^ \r39-.40 to $2,15 per $1000 valua- 
tion in 1859-^60— an V over all incraasa of ,26,5 percent* - Thusv though the'relatlva 
econOTic burden of education in Beverly decreased f or^e f milias with 
school-age childrani it significantly iricreasad for ^u/ Beverly taxpayers 1 

j -Tha, relativa burden of public aa^endi turas in Bevarly war ^ confidar ably 
higher than' la Sal Ai. "In Vl^^ Beverly taipayers spent 60 ,4 percent more 

par $1000 valuation than their Salem nfe^ghbors.; in 1859-66 the B^variy ^ 
taKpayers%pili spent 33.5 percent more per $1000 valuation than Salam rasidents* 
Thus, given the relatively more Idjaitad aconomic base of Bevarly than of 
Salra^ its ^ citizens ware mora supportive financially of public education 
in that coTOunity th^n w©uld be suggasted by simply looking at the overall 
OTount of money spent on public or private' education in those towns. 

Up ' to -now we have considerad school axpanses from the parspectiva of the . 
cofMinity and the taxpayers. Now we want to look at the cbsts of education 
from tha point ^qf view oi tha students to: see whether the quality of their 
education, as indexed by;^ha axpandituras,'' may /H^a shiftad over time. 

In terms of public ahd private expenditures, in real doilaifs* per person 
under twenty , Beverly spent mora money on education (see figure 7) * Jin 
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183t-40t !l€varly gp^nt |2»3 p^r peMom tmdar ^anty on mducati^i in 1859-60 
it sp^i^|2.93 p« pMaoft undM twenty— ©r an Inaraass o£ 2 
ThtiS t v^Ue S alm was ^aut ting baefc on the . amount of money ipent psr peMon 
.^i^ei^^tifmty^^fi^Mi^^^ on the^vfe of the 

Cl^U Warp Sal^ spant a third more than Baverly* 

f Insert Figure 7 

Aa Beverly shifted between 1840 and 1860 jaw^y from' private iehoollng, 
the rat^of public expenditure p#r person under wenty. lnq^eaaed evin more 
rapidly (see figure 8)* While ^the toiin spent only |1.03 per p^aon under 
^fen^ few p^lle. education In 1839-40* by ld59-feo that figure had rlsen^t© 
$2,74— a huge Increaae of 166^0 percent during; those ypars, 

' -■ ' - ■ . ' ' ^ . . . ' ■ 

Insert Figure 8 

It la also toportmt to compare developments In public school expendl- 
cures In SalOT and Beverly, Hiough Salem spent eonsldarably .more money on 
public schoor*eduaatlon per person under toenty In 1839-40, Beverly not only 
caught up with Salffli but surpassed it by 1859-^60, Hpweverp the overall 
mount of money spint per person imder twenty in 18S$-60 continued to be 
TOch higher In S a l em than In B^erly because In the former private education 
still provided 34.1 percent of total school expenditures while in the latter 
it pnly provided 6*5 percent of total school expenditures* 

Though Beverly citizens spend aonslderably more bn education per person 
under twenty, this do^s not necessarily mean that the amount of money spent 
per pupil actually increased since Beverly^ schools enrolled an increasing 
proportion of persons imder twenty md were Kept open longer. . Perhaps the 
increased expenditures were used almost exclusively to fund the expansion of 
the.syst^ to accomodate the Additional students and to fund the longer 
school year. * 

To see whether the quality of education, as indexed by expenditures, 
may have changed over ttoe, we can calculate the cost (in real dollars) per 
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XOO days of school attended (see fiiu¥e*9) . In Beverly, there was relatively 
. little chMge— In 1839-40, thi idsst per 100 days .of school attended was 
$3,96 and ^ad declined to $3.73 by. 1859-60. A similar decline, though aore 
aifEel, oceuweli^^^^^^^ overall mOMnt of money spent , 

per person liader CHenty Increased In anee-belltm Beverly, it did not result 
In Bflre helng_ spent per day of schpollni actually reeelved. 

• ; luwt Figura 9 V ^ 

• \- ■ = ■ ^ . . / \ - - / g ' ^ .' - 

Wille the overall cost per 100 days ©f education changed Mlatlvsly 
littla in BavMly, thm cast of publla achool^ greatly lne«Mad—f 
12*33 psr 100 days la 1839-40^ ta $3*73 Im 1859-60 (mmm flgurg 10). Thm 
incraase in the co^ of publta sehooltei by ataost forty petctmt probably 
reflaeti th# irtlltogtiass and - the "meed for the eofmimlty to p^^taora ' 
soiiey for taaahMs (ataca BalarlM ao^rlsed ^ost of the school budgjitjl:^ 
While one e^ot ttd should 'not aamply equate rising costs with inereises 
in educational quality. It is likely that the caliber of teachers hired 
in Beverly during these years. was inprovlng.^' • 

- V slasert Figure 10 > 

While tha-cQSt of public education rose ^ that of privat^ aducation - 
daalined from $8*82 par 100 days of sohool in 1839-40 to $5.99 par 100 
d^s of School in 1859-60 (sae figure 11) . Sinca this deallne in the eost 
of school oceurrad at tha sme t^a that fewar and f awar studants wara ^ ^ 
attending privata schools, tha total amount of income available for private 
education dr©pp€ddraatically--thu^ probably raducing the quality of teachars^ 
willing to taach privata as opposed to public schools* Ona result of this 
shlit probably was to m^a public aiucatlon increasingly attractiva In 
laverly compared to private, education Md thus furthfer encoraging parants to 
send their children to the public schools* ^ 

, \ , ,j . Insert Figt&a 11 v ■ ^ - 
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Cost Psr Hundria Days of Privati School Attendid, 18^04860. 
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This lengthy Introduction ©f th© educational dayelopments in Beverly 
±B mmmt to give, the reader the sense of continued educationai change in that 
cpHmunity. \The a to create a public high school was only part of the . 

larger reforia efforts—and probably not even the most important one since the" 
rapid «paasion of, public copnon sehBola had much more impact on the school*age 
population and much more suppprt from the citilans of Beverly* Thirafore, 
an analysis of the reactions to the public high school without due attention 
to other educational developments in that comninity gives us a very distorted 
picture* ' 

Nor was the issue of the high school the central controversy during those 
years* Much more attentionp for example, was paid to the issue of the quality 
of the teachers* In school comittee report after school comittee report ^ 
the low quality of the teachers was lamentad~pertly as the result of low 
salaries and partly due to the fact : that each local district hired, its own 
teachers without closely scrutinizing their credentials * 

Another continuing problata, and one that would ultimately have a major 
impmct on the high school controversy j was the inequality of funds distributed 
mong the ten school districts. The problem was due to the fact that the 
ten districts were quite unequal in populatlon-^^ranging from 25 tKable polls 
in Dodge's Row in 1843-44 to 340 polls in the Gra^^r District* Since the 
public school funds were apportioned in the early lS40s strictly on the basis 
of the taxable polls in each district, the smallest districts received very 
limited funding with which to staff and repair their public schools* Thus, 

^ while Dodge's Row in 1843-44 only received $47*50 for its entire school budget, 
the Gr^mar District had $646*00. 

In part, of course, the difterences in money allocated reflected differential 
in the mmber of students to be taught, but there were still serious equalities* 
^^lle the mount of money allocated per average public school student in 
Dodge's Row was only $1.90 in 1843^44, it was $6*46 in the Graimar District. 

^^^^^^i^lnequality was not only in terms of the money per student, but also in 
the absolute amount of .money available to hire teachers. Economies of scale 
allowed the larger districts to keep schools open longer and to hire better 
teachers , 



. ■ - 27.- ^ ■ 

In 1843-44 chsrs were complaints about the Inequalities in the system/ 

The town responded by showing that the smaller dlstricta were raeeiving a fair 

share of ^e funds in view of the aiount of taxation they contributed to the 

22 ■ . ■ 

to^ coffers. Though this was time v it did not solve the problem of inequalities 

due to size. Therefore the town abandoned its practiee of appropriating 
school funds on the basis of tascable polls md shifted to a system where one 
eighth of the public school funds would be equally divided anong the distriats 
Md the rest would be allocated on the basis of the school-^age population,'?^ . 
Though this did not eltainate the problem* it mlnlmlEed it to some degree. 
Thus, the t^enslon between the outlying, smaller districts and the more 
central, larger ones continued and ultimately played a key role in the defeat 
of the public high school. ^ 

In his analysis of the creation of the Beverly High School in 1858, 
Michael ITatz makes much of the strained social conditions in that community 
during the 1850s which lead prominent citizens to create such an institution 
in order to bring back more order and stability to their town*^^ In this way, 
the socio-economic changes in Beverly in the late 1840s and 1850s are closely 
linked to the efforts to create a public high school. 9 

Though Fate's argtment se^s persuasive in many respects, it fails to 
note that the first major effort to create a public high school in Beverly 
occurred more than a decade earlier — ^at a time when the socio-economic change 
.ardent cannot be pushed as vigorously. On March 1, 1844, F. W. Chdate and 
others petitioned the tami for the establishment of a high school i After 
considerable discussion, the town meeting rejected the petition."^ Thus, the 
initial effort to create a high school in Beverly occurred well before many of 
the hypothesized social disruptions and dislocations had happenid and it was 
soundly defeated as were the initial efforts ten years later. !^ f 

It is also very Important to read further in the to^ maeflSg. minutes 
because the to^m movent© significantly increase public school "blinding at the 
mamB time that It refused to build a high school. The Selectmen were ordered 
to increase the mount of funding for public schools to be twenty-five percent 
^more than any mount that they had raised prior to 1840.^® In other words, 
at the sma time that the town rejectjd the additional expense of a public high. 
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school, it passed a major expansion of the school budget so that all districts 
could henefitt accordlagly. This deliberate trade-off between more money for * 
.■comspn schools or for the eatabllahnent of a public high school became a 
pettwneatfeatfure of ^he debates the outlying, smaller ' , ' 

districts particularly anxious to obtain more funds foy their comaon schools 
' which were woefully undferstaf fed md in need of repairs while the larier V 
' districts^, the 'recipients of a dlaproportionate share of the existing 
public school budget, could better afford to contemplate an exijanslon of the 
public school system to include a liigh school. 

The failure t? establish a high school did not seem to upset the community 
too much, ferhaps the continued willingness of the cltiaens of Beverly to 
fund a major expansion of the public school facilities satisfied many edueatlonal 
reformers who probably were more cqncemed. about the quality of the teachers 
and elasprooms thto the lack of a public high school. In addition, the 
Bevarly Aeadam^, a private inaarporatsdsehQslj pravldad a Masonable 
substitute tot public high aahaol adueatian In that eamsunity at zBtd east 
. CO the tMpayars . Though aost of tha praprietara af the Bavariy Aeademy 
wo^d hava been happy ta sas the establiatoent of a public high 'school, thay 
aaid others a aemad willing otf resi^ad to tha lack of such an institution 
during the rast af the i840a*^^ ' ^ 

In the early 1850s there appears ta hava been a surge of aducational 
reform efforta In Bavarly whieh foauaad on a widi variaty of iaauas including 
.tha aatabllshsant of a public high school. Wharaas most raports of the 
Beverly School Comittaa during the 1840s had been perfunctory and highly 
complimantary of the aKistlng school ayatam, a^dafinita haw tana emerges 1 
in tha early 1850a atartlng with the raport of March l853»^^ 

Tha initial target of the n^ly aroused school coBpittae was the 
Improvament of. tha quality of teachers by hiring a full-ttoa superintandant 
who could manage the affairs of the .achaol^ sys tarn better than a school comlttea 
coffipoaed of part-ttoe Individuals* ■'' , . , ^ 

The School Canmitta wauld respectfully aubmit to tha 
Tami that In their opinion, our conmon achoala, under the 
usual managemant do not accompltah all tha good of which thay ' ' 



nm capable. Thia defielancy arlaea in part from the inaquality 
of tsaahara. Most of our teachers pursua the business for a 
liirited period, and not as a profession* ; They are mostly young 
.man pursuing their o^m education at our Literary lns?itutiona. 
Our achoola, tharafore, are aubject to ajl thi avils> arising 
^ from tha Irragularitiaa o^^charaoter attaimoents and ixperieaaa 
of thaaa traporary taaehtfrs* Tha duties of tha tooDiittee are 
m arduouat Md difficult to be perfdrmad, requiring aii'-tooiMit of ^ 
^attention, labor and davotednaas to the aubjeet which it! is 

dilfii^Ult for tbCT to rendar* Thair ow profesaional avocationa 
^are aufficient to occupy "thair tima~and if perfactly quaHfied 
they could scarcely do jWtice to tha schools, avan If ^aid for 
their aarvlcaa. The cotaittae would therefore earnestly recomend 
that tha. Town authorize tha CesBrittae to employ a suitabla ^ Super- 
intendiint of the Schools to perform thase services and pay him 
a raasonable compensation for his labor. 29 

, The effort to hire a superintendent pf the public schools succeeded, 

despilte some bppasition, and the town meeting of March" 1853 allocated $500 

for thft purpose* At tha same tijie, however, the town defeated an 

effort by educational rafotsers to abolish the exi«lng system of local 

school districts In favor of a mora centralized iys tern under the control 

30 ' ^ ' 

of the totra school committee t Thus, while the toim was willing to go 

along ^th the idea of modernizing the public school system by hiring a 

suparlntendent , even though this meant an increase of 12,5 percent on the 

e;5istlng school bu4getf ,they were unwilling to take away any major power 

from the local school dlstricts--again revialing the tension between the 

districts an€ the continued suspicion of the outlying ones that they would 

be pyerwhelmed and outvoted in any mor^ centralized system- 

The new superintendent, Eufus Putnam, iraftediately brought up the issue 

the lack of education for older children in his first report of March 



And cafi it be that we are doing our duty to the scores of 
> , youth in our town„ for whose education we ar% in an important 
respect accotmtable, i?hile we wlthold from triem the education 
which they need, and which many of them so earnestly desire? 
Is it doing all our duty to this class to furnish them with a 
teacher, for fchree or three and a half months in the whole year, 
and give that teacher as much other labor as one man can possibly 



perform^ without attainting to aariv"them forward ±n the 
hlghmr branchM of atudy? The fact that lo many of the 
Qlder sch©lara have attended the wintsr schaola so Mgularly 
from the begimilng to the fnd of mm term, la aufflalant ' 
proof » if wa had no other, of theflfcaire that .exists for a more 
thorough eduaatioa thm. CM be obtained under the present 
system, . _ _ \ . , 

It does not beoome me to exprags any opinion as to the 
b^st method of placing a mere .eKtendfid CQutfse of eduoatlon 
within the reach of those who are ready to avail themselves i 
^ of the opportunity, were It provided. If bu, gentlemen, know ■ 

better than I can, the best methods of supplying this want* ^ 

The fact, however, that the school^ houses at which five 

sevenths of all the children in the'^own attend school are 

within a mile of a certain centre, and that that centre is ' 

accessible by railroad to one^seventh mora,^ removes the 

objection which often eclats. In towns of equal extent, to * 

a central High School , open to all the youth of the town, 

whose age and literary at taiments My be deemed sufficient 

to give them admission to It* 

■ h ^ . ■ ■ . ^ ' (...■■' 

The call for the establishment of a high school by the new superintendent 

was certainly an Important step in bringing this issue back before the town, ^ 

We cannot tell whether he was acting on his own initiative or whether this 

was something that the rest of the members of the school comittae desired 

and wanted hlni to open the way for further dlsQUssing it* Xn any case, it 

is doubtful that a netr superintendent would have tried In his first year of 

office to raise this Issue single-handedly unless he were assured o£ 

considerable support from the members of the. town school comlttee as well as 

other town .leaders. Furthermore, the i^edlate' support far such a move In 

the coffiBunlty suggests that this effort was part of a well co-ordinated plan 

OTOng some Beverly citizens rather than the Isolated attempt of the new 

school superintendent to care for the needs of advanced students. 

Perhaps another important factor leading to the effort to establish a 

public high school in 1854 was the closing of Che private Beverly Acade^ 

in November* of that year, Thm Beverly Academy had been opened in May 1833 

and had provided an alternative for older students in the comunlty for over 

32 -■ 
twenty years. Its closing In 1854, for whatever reasons, may have stlmulatad 

seme Beverly citizens to join the effort to establish a public high school at 

this time since their children would no longer have this option available to them. 



On the other hand, sincm prlVate sources hM provided such a facility for 
interss tad parents and sfeudents for so many years* many other Beverly 
ta3£pay#rs may have felt* chat the town should ndt hear the^costs of such ' 
an institution since if the^ really was sufficient demand for such a facility, 
one could ba re-established under private auspices and without any public 
funds. '■ . ^ . ;^ - / 

^ The ca^aign for a public tiigh school was quickly taken up by the new 
local newspaper*-the Beverly Citizen . On February 9* 1854 * a month before the 
annual town meeting* it urged the creation of a public high school, 

A High Schpott TBere is a very general feeling Mong out 
Inhabitants in favor of establishing a High School in this toi^. 
A school of this description has, been wanted for a nwaber of years* 
for the accomodation of pupils who have advanced beyond the general 
standard of instruction.af forded in the district schools* We 
believe there is no other town as large as Beverly in the State* 
which has not a High School— thereby affording to the youth an 
opportunity to prepare for college* or to pursue the higher 
branches of learning* .without going out of town for that purpose. 
The present state of things with reference to this mattar is 
certainly not very d^ocratic. Our young men* under a "truly ' 
dOTocratic arrang^Mt* who were desirous of proceeding in their 
studies beyond the ordinary standard/ would be able to do so at a 
free High School, At present, a young man* though very desirous 
of preparing himself for dollege* or for the study of a profassion, 
would not be able tq do so, under our free school aystem* and if his 
/pecuniary resources would not enab pay^ f or his tuition at 

an acadei^, he would be obliged to give* up his intentions. The 
' want of a High' School in this place My account for the fact that 
Beverly has not so many representatives in the learned professions 
/as many other towns' of the jame siie. CTiis, however* is a matter ^ 
of but little Ijspartance; but it is highly importat^t that the youth 
of Beverly should he pr9vided with all those educational advantages* 
which, wdmr the laws of the state, they might Justly claim for the 
^ public." 

■ i- . ' i> ' " 

As part of their co-ordinated effort to create a public high school, 
Daniel Leach from the Massachusetts Board of Education was invitfed address 
the citizens of the. town two weeks before the annual town meeting on the best 
ways arid maans of promoting education". The issue of the rfigh school was raised 
and apparently enthusiastically espoused since many of the staunchest supporters 
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of Che high school were present and active at that neeclng.^t 

Daniel Hildreth and oeheri offered a petition at the March 1854 town 
meeting caUlag for the establlahinent of a public high scho The town 

' meeting referred the matter to a special comilttee which' reported favorably 
on the creatlbn of such an inatittuttion at the April town meeting. After 
considerable disctiaslon, the to^ra voted against the proposal.^* 

Seviral obae^ations can be mde about the efforts in 1S54 to create 
a public high school. Flrat, the effort to establish a public high school ' ' 
must be seen as part ^ a larger effort in the. early 1850s to revitalize 
Beverly's school sy 8 tan. As such, much of the impetua for ^this effort can ■ 
be seen within the broader context of educational reform— both in Its origin 
^d its. importance. While the public high school wis a very .Important part 
; of the reform agenda, ir was only, one of m«iy othir reforas . that were being 
advocated in that epmmunity. In fact, 1 suspect that the educational reformers 
probably would have attached more importance to the abolishment of the local 
school district system or the creation of a school superintendent than to the 
building of a public high school. 

Second, the new school superintendent played ^ important role in calling 
for the establlslOTent of a public high school. At the sme time, however, 
there is' considerable evidence to believe that this effort was a well co- 
ordinated attempt on the part of many Beverly citizens rather than the pet 
idea of the superinteiident , Perhaps the idea of obtaining a school superintendent 
had been regarded as only the first phase of the broader effort to reform the ' 
schools. , „ , / ' 

' Third, while Michael Fatz has inade mueh of the role of Rebert Rantoul, 
,Sr,, in this procassi chars at^ ttaaons to suSpeet that ha played a vary 
minor role, Katz doas not saCT to ba ware of tha aa^dal In 1853 over tha 

caaa of MiMs Ma^ey» an ins ana peraon undM the;eare of the Qvarsaers of the 
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Poor is Baveply* Miaa MaKey was very poorly treated by the Board of 
Overseersi for their miaaonduct in this eaaa, the entire BpArd of Oyarseers 
were prosacuted by the toim and foreai to retire from pffiee in diagraaa. 
^ough Robart Rantoul, a long-time mMiber of this body, was so highly respeatsd 
for his past services to the eoimunity that he was lavishly praised^ at the 
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meeting and In the lacal paper (though not axonefatad in the MaKey 
Mi8dde)j he nonetheless had sent a letter of resignation from all current ' 
or futur J tow offlass to the Marah 1854 town meeting. In fact, at^thiS , ■ ; 
meeting with Dmlel Leaah of the Massachusstta Board of Education which 
discussed educational ref oraa for the coiSBnunity, he does not appear tS have* ' 
been |resant» In other words;, though Kat^ devoted much attention tb the 
Idiold^ Md role of Robert Rmtoul In the fight for the Beverly High^choolv 
he saems to have been relatively inactiva in that a£f ort**especially in the 
early ISSOs. . 

Fourthp one of the major groups advocating a public high school as wall 
as other educational. reforms was the clergyman of Beverly. Clergynien routinaly 
sat on the town school coiDmittee in larger n™bers than any other group 
mmy^^f them spearheaded the effort to astabliah the high school. Su^risingly, 
while Katz devoted so much ti^e to' the role of Robert Rantoulj he entirely 
Ignares the important role of the clergy in this procass. 

Finally, though the decision to abollah tha Beverly High ichopl in 
March 1860 may have involved the opposition to any higher taxes for public 
education, the same was not true of tha outcome in April 1854 • In £act| the 
s,ama town meeting which rAjacted the public high school voted an additional 
i$1000 for the public schoels~a sizable .increase of 18*2 percent over the 
previous school ^budget, Furtharmore, while earlier town mietings had divided 
12,5 percent of the general funds for schools equally among the /ten districts 
and the rest on the basis of the school^age population, it was now decided 
to divide. 20*0 percent of the general school fi^ds mong the districts and 
the remainder on the basis of the schoQi-^age population. ; '^us, just as ten 
years earlier, the rejection of a public high school in Beverly was not a ^ 
signal that the town lost interest in public education^ but an indication 
that tha citizens of Beverly preferred to In^rove tha '"quality of their comon 
schools rather than building a central high school for a few older and more 
advanced students. Tha continued hostility among the local districts was also 
evident; Interestingly, the smaller and less affluent districts gaine^ in 
this process not only by the expansion of the general school fund by nearly 
twenty percent, but also by the change in the Banner of districting the general 
ichool funds. ' ^ 1 ' 



The d«f e«t of the high school in 1854 temporarily setback efforts in , 
tt^t area. No one brought up the issue again in the toifn aeetiag in 1855. 
The tension between those favoring a larger role for the tbx^ school 
cofflfflittee and those determined to keep control within the local districts, 
however, continued unabated with the fonner gaining tyo minor, "but still 
significant ^ctories. First, the town meeting voted that teachers shouW 
not he paid any money until the town school teo^ttee had •examined their 
qualificatldtis. Though the dlitrlct prudential comaittaai dentlnued to 
tasploy theit own taaahara, thay were now QbUgated to prasent their choleas 
for axaminatiom by th^ town school aomittaa.^^Seeond in responsa to 
the raaantly anaatad state laglelatlon, the town maating iiatructed the" school 
noraictee to purahasa such books and stationary asVMy Isa naaass^ tib supply 
tha public schools. Thus, though the 1855 aassion of the' t^ mee^ng ' 
d$dfnot saa tha Introduction of the high school issue, .It saw tha comtinua* 
tion of the atruggla between those favoring more respanslbilitles for the 
town school comlctee and those wishing to preserve as much power as possible 
for the local districts. ^ I . 

Though there was no attest to bri^g up the high school issue in the 
town meetings of 1855 p its suppgjrters had not abandoned the fight . They had 
merely waited a year to reopen the battle. The school comflittee, ipr eKample, 
continued to press for a public high schools 

The public schools in, this townp twenty* two in nmber and 
which ought to conveniently accomodate eleven hundred and sixty- 
eight pupils (the timber be^een five and fifteen years of age) 
, are generally in good condition, and the complete fullness of 
timm saems to have arrived when a "high School of tha first 
order" should be astablished* / ^ 

Scholars sufficient to fill such a school can Easily, .be 
.found, flualifiad for imediate, admission e^ ' 
highest standmrd of scholarship adopted by any High School 
^ in Che State. * 

In March 1,836, F.W, Choate and others submitted a petition to the. town ' 
meeting calling for the eatablishoe'nt of a public high 'school. The .notion was < 
again defeated. _ At the same tim^that the town rejecced the public high school, 



mother group of aitisens attwpted to reverie the recent policy of having 
the sehool coTOlttee purehase books mnd stationary for the loeal districts* 
The latter suhjeet, however, was postponed for a later^ teaetlng, but its- . 
reopening oletely auggests Ithat the town was still split over the proper 
role of the school aomalttaa Md the local prudentlal-COT^ttees,^^ 

It la difficult to reconstruct exactly the next rorad of events since \ 
thit town f ecprds are rather terse. It i^pears^t^i^^ 

auccesaive defeats on the eatabllatoent of the public high school , Its 

supporters. Instead of giving up, threatened to evoke the Maasachusetts state 

Iw which required towns of the al^e of Beverly to maintain such an ins titutloh. 

As a result, a special and uiausual meeting of the town was called for 

Decmber .1856 to deal with the issue of the high school, Despita the threat , 

of taking the town to court, tha twn meeting again rejected the motion to 

build a public high school* - ^ 

At the March 1857 town meeting, Joseph Ober, from one of the' small school 

district (East Farms) successfully offered 4 moti^^to repeal ^ti^ ' - 

authprlzatlon for the achool connnlttee to pur chaae books and stationary. 

At the same meeting, John I. Baker offered a motion which suggests that tha 

threat of the town being taken to court waa now regarded as a real possibility: 

"That the School Comittee be authorised to establiah a High School as required 

by law." His effort to bring Beverly Into compliance with the state law 

was of no avail as the motion waa defeated 145 to 213.*^ 

With the town decidedly opposed to a public high school, even after the ^ 
' ■ ' ' ' ' * ■ w 
threat of .being taken to court, the supporters of that effort want ahead 

with legal procaadlngs against tha town. Tha naxt mantion of this isaue in 

the town records is of. a warrmt for ,a future meeting , in July 1857 1 / 



Tq sea what measures, the town will adopt ralatlve to an 
Indictment against tha towti for nuisance, whethar by defending 
the suit consaquent thereon, or aettllng the ama, or Im any 
other mOTner dacaned bast for the interaat of the t^m. 
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^ The Issue of the Indicttnent against the town was diacussad at the July 
1857 meeting, but no definite action was taken,^® .Perhaps the town hoped 
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that by taking no official position^ 'imediktely some, form of compromise might 
hm worked out. la toy case, it was necessary to call another town maeting on 
Sapt^toer 15, 3.857 at which time it was voted that ttie selectmen be 
authorized to^defand ths interasts of the town against the suit.^^ 

'Havint looking into the lagal situation a bit further, the selectman 
^9ther town maeting on Gctobat 1^ 1837 at which time they 
: raported thair findings i 



The 2d articifr^^S^^h^Warrant was than takfen up^ md ^ 
af tar a statMant by the Ghalrman of the Salactmen that he had 
, . cqnaultfed C. GV Loring laq, ted others upon the subject, who' 

. wera all -unanttibusly of t ha opinion that the town mu^t . ^ ^ ' 
establish a High School or suffer tha penalty for their neglect. 
On a motion of William H. Lovatt, it was voted . Thit the ' 
f School Cofflnittae be authoriMd to astablish a High School , 
- according to the law, and that a aim not exceading four 
hundred dollars ba appropriatad for that purpose,/ 

85 voting in favor and 79 in opposition to the aboya 
vpte. M aaantoant tp» the abov^ motion was adopted and - - 

^ after soma dlscussi^a reeengider^d, 

On the motion of , Isaac Prince it was also voted That the ^ \ 
School Comit tee locate the School at the Old West Farms 
School House if the twn is obliged to establish a School 
before March Meeting, 

Though Fat2 aenclans the indlctoaent against the town for, not 'complying 
with thli state ^aw requiring t^wns of the sige 6f Baverly to hav 
high sqhool, ha failed to consider the implications of this important event, 
The majority of Beverly ^it^iens. never favored a public high school-^i^as 
passed only after the unandtaous opilaion among lawyers that the town would not 
only hive to build a high school, Jut pay a penalty as w^ll for Its delay, 
gven facing an Indicraent, a large proportion of the. town was willing to incur 
the penalties rather than giving, in to the minority of citizens who used a 
state law to circtmvent the desires of the majority of the. recent town meetings 
The high school ^as not Just an institution that was "imposed*' on the working 
class citizens of Beverly, but on the large majority of individuals in that 
coitounity who favored higher taxes for cotoon schools tllbugh not for a public . 
high ichool. * i 
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A ralated faetor which Kaw igmors| la his analysis of the aubsaquent 
vote a^lMt Che Beverly High Sehodfl in March 18&0 was the tremendous amaunt 
of blttatmaas chat oust have been generated by this aplsoda , Many indlvlduala 
wild may net have bean that heatlle per sa to the high jchool,. probably wer 
©utragad to find a mall minority of their own; townsmen subvert the wishes 
of tha majority by raMVtlng to a state law which had only rarely been evoked 
bafdra^ Thls-use q^state law also may have frightened citizens from the ' 
PWr?l7lns areas even more because they^nciw realized that the minority in the . 
town who, favored a strong centralized sahool sys cot might in the f ucura 
use some newly enadtad state law to grab power from the local school districts: 
despite tha wishes' of the majority of the taxpayers,. In o^^ to under^ 

stand the Intensity and patcam of feelings against Che high school in March 
1860s it is necessary to comprehend how the high school was originally created 

A second curiouaritam in thi i^ota to create Che high school was the 
Mendmaat to have it placed in the West Farms District—one of the sffiallast 
and least aceesslbla areas of the coTOmnlty (see map of Siverly in 1875). 
Aa the school report atoltted after Che creation of the high schoolr 

During the winter termV with one.or two changes * the nimbar \ . 

continued at 17. It appeared upon careful inquiry that the • 

|lminucion of Che School at the fall term arose from the fact 

chac the fatigue of daily; travel, to and from a part of the town 

so difficult to access, -as the West Farms, was found upon trial 

to be too great f ot^ many of chose chlldran who had at the outgat 

hoped and endeavored to enjoy the advantages of this School. 



Insert ^p ' 

. One might suppose that the location for the high school of the West Farms 
was done in otder to obtain supporc for the high sahool from the outlying 
areas--but this does not appear Co have been Che case* especially .since Che 
individual who made that amendment was not noted as a supporter of the high 
school* ^ Nor COT the reason be .that. a largg niunber of students from that 
area were particularly Interasted in attending the school \sinoe thay did not 
do so once it opened. Rather , I suspect, that the oppon^ts of ttte schopl 
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^ I^Atd 1^ s^Qfeagm Who layoriri it by least lag it ia ai^a th wottld 

not s'ewfe the majarl^ of th© tdwn well aod would thsr ©fore ob tain Qnly ilmited 
ImtorMt frem p^rtnts and students* Perhaps rglvan tha^^ of ttim vet a 

at- that fMstlngi the opponents thought that they might dlsoouipage inough > 
supportMs of the high school by putting it in such m mdvarsa ioeation that 
it alght twn aaf Mt the 'att^t to bid^ld the high school. In any aasa, Che 
loeatiQn of the high sahool in the West Farms Dip^rict meant that most childrei 
in Beverly had only difficult access to that facility at best/ 

"In accordance ^th the decision of torch 4858 * a putlic high schopl 
was set up at West Farms under tha guidance pf John R, Baker, Candidates 
for aifadssion were required to be welve years of age, to present certificates 
of good moral charactftj^|nd Mterary qualification^ frOT thciir last instructors ^ 
md to pass a satisfactory exmination*'^ 

The toim hadr-^llbcated an additiolaal $1000 for the public high school* 
"^is was a major increase in school e^anses--18»2 percent* The expense 
of the high school was an ^portant part of the overall town. budget™in 
1858 it comprised 5.6 percent of the total town expenses, 

As we saw earlier > the initial decisiori in 1854 not to build a high 
schoaj. was not mainly an ecouOTic decision in the sens'e that the town 
sliMltaneously increased funds for ceamon school! by $1000* The ecohOTlc 
situation in Beverly in 1858, however, may have been quite different. With 
the economic downturn in Beverly following the Panic of 1857, the town was 
cutting back its overall town expenses^-especlally in the area of highway 

building and repairs. In this new amosphere of reduced economic prosperity, 
the prospect ^of having to spread mother $1000 for a public high school which 

had been forced upon th^ must have angered many Beverly* ta^ayerb* - 
When the town was debating whether or not to estabiish av, pufelic high 

school, the proponents cot^idently assured everyone that large yatmbers of 

highly qualified students could be found* In one school report, tt was. 

hintid that at least fifty students would be ready to enter a new public 

high school. ^ . 

^ The response to the high school was a major diiappointment. Initially,, 

only 25 girls and, 8 boys enrolled and at the fall term that ntmber had 
59 

dropped to 17, The second year did not see a majdr Increase in the number 
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i^vM. jfe^^M^^. . iS^ ffl^flf J?l *t^f nts 41iaKNpin tingly low , 

but th(i grtrnt mjority of ftim wsr© fraalM, Itt aJ^st all of th© dabatai - 
about Cha ^alus of a. Mgh school aduoaclon» tha sussa had bean plaatfdp 
tapitcltly Of «plleifcly, M tha aducatlan of malas*' Tat much leas S^^ 
sn. a^araga of taa aalas attaudad tha hi during tha first two yaars/ 

Tliusp daapita tha hl^ aoat of thla Institutloa, tha banaflts to the comtmity 
aaaaad mora limitad Chan avari 

Tha actl^a supportars of tha high achopl did not giva up, niay wara 
eon^nced that tha poor location of tha ichoblp in tha Wast Fams District t 
accoratad for much of tha' low ratm of attendwca and lought to shift tha 
location of tha high achool at tha^reh 1S59 town maa ting. Though avaryana 
probably agraad that tha.Waat faraa location was not idaiip it waa topoiiibla 
to obtain a majority vota to mova iti to an^ other location such as the Grasnnat 
Dts trie tv Washi^ton District, or tha South District Whila wa cannot ba 
sura of the actuai dynamics of tha vota slnct no racard of the vatars by nama 
waa aver takaap *it is likely that tha apponants of the high schaalj gtill 
bitter over tha establistoant of the institution, blocked any affort to mave 
it to a mora convenient location for those who favored it. The struggla for 
tha location of tha public high school was not simply a contest betwaan the 
outlying districts and thosa mora centrally located since tha latter always 
had more than enough votes by thaMalvas In the town mae^lngi to win any such 
alactlon if they were TOltad* - ^ * ^ 

Bie efforts to relacate the Beverly High Schaal in 1859 had failed 
and with it my chanca far great incraasas In .enrollaants* The cantroversy^ 
over the Bavarly High School had not gone away and the warrant for' the town 
meatlng in March 1860 brought the entire high school matter bef are the 
taxpayers ance again i ^ 

^ ^ To adapt such maasures, grmt such iims af mof^ey, and 
maka such regulations in regard to the High Schoolp and 
other schaals throughout the town, and act and do ray thing 
taapacting the sama as they My deem expedient. 

Though there is no evidenca that the opponents of tha Beverly High School 
had caucused ahead of time, the backers of that institution, Including the 
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^^^•tiv Citiiea aought to dnna up support for It before the meeting. In a 
published letteir to the editor, n^e days before t'he town meetint, "A Looker 
Ott" pr«iaed the B«verly Hlibi Schools 

/ ' , ■ ■■ '. "■■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ , ' * 

ttia Sdliool iii^no lisnger eiperiffleiit of doubtful euccees 
if it ever wea . regarded in sueh a light. During the two years 
of its existence, it has gained a character of which It may well 
be proud. So far from proving a failure, it haa aeeottpliahed 
flMch la the right dlrectiom.^ Itough but few have enjoyed Its 
adv«ita|es, yet the inproveiaent made by those who have attended 
to Its exercises > can but occasion no small regret that so many 
should have been deprived of such opportunities, 63 

' It Is ifitersatlng to neta that even in pMiaing the high achoQl* the writer 
was f oread to aetoowledge th§t vsry fsw Indiirtdtiaia had made use of it, 
Thusj though the pareats of tha Qhildr en going to tha high aahool should 
have bean among Its staunchast supporters , this oould not have nada much of- 
a dif faranea at this tima slnca so few ehlldren wara anrollad. 

The town seating oet an March 12, 1860 and aeleeted tiim town officials 
^for tha coming 3ra«* then it tumad to a motion by Daniel Faster (ona of 
the oppcmants of the high schaal) "that the tawh retain the Schaol District 
Syst^ and that pwdantlal Coamltttas of the savaral School Districts be 
authorised to aelaet and contract with the Teachers in the savaral School 
Districts for tha ensuing year. The motion caMlad'and raaffirmad tha 
desira of tha town to keep the control af the public ichoals with the lacal 
districts rather thto with tha town school coralttea* ' 

As the town did' not finish Its langthy agenda that day ^ it adjaumed 
and reconvened on March 14, 1860. F. CTioata, a strong supporter of the 
High schools then moved that the high school should be located at tha Armory 
Hall far the earning year. Tha motion was dafaated.*^ ■ 

Jasaph Thlssell then affered tha following motlani "To discontinue 
the High Schaal In this town and to request tha Selactman to secure ^ 
disintarasted legal counsel to- carry the casajjx^tha Suprrae Gourt if the 
gasa required it, and all tha Expenses to bCpaid by tha Town Traasurar*" 
After a ieries of parliamentary maneuvers , the vote was taken and it passed 
.249 to 143— the newly created Beverly mgh School was defeated.*^ Though 
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Cora m|«t|ifig burned Tor i^«hi a noticiiftt >cb t&amaiiit tiim voti on the • ' ; 
BmvBXlf High Scheol lost 144 to 187.*^ / ' 

, SmnwBl tiitnsjB n0L worth aotlfli about vota to abolli^ tha Bavarly 
High SehooL bafora wa do a datailad aaalyaia ©f tha aatual pattam of voting 
^ that iasua. flrstt thou^ Xat£ mmXfzmm tha wta aa a reflaction of thoaa 
:who favorad or qppoaad a publla high school^ it waa morfe proparly vote on 
trtiethar or ttot to o^ly with tha stata iw whloh raqulrad a publle high sehool 
f or toww tha flM of lavarly. Thia li a vary ^ortaat dlitlactlon baeauaa ' 
tha oitlzaas of Bavarly neyar votad to aatabllah a publle high school by 
thCTaalvas* It was only whaa. thay wara faced with an li^letmaat which thay 
sa^^ daatlnad to loaa that thay voted for tha high 0chool-«-and even than It 
waa by a vary cloaa iiargla* Aa a result pKatz*s ttalysla of the actual vote 
probably raflacts In large ftaaaura how indlvlduali fait about tha Idea of 
doing aoBiathlng blatMtly lllagal— asp#elally whan they wara thraatened with 
nonatary panaltlaa for £ allura to tomply with the state law* 

Saeond, though Katz daacribaa the controversy surrounding the abolition 
of the Bavarly Hi^ School and the social tanslons this revealed about the 
commmityj ha did not Mphasiza that mt tha nmt town meeting (March 1861) , 
the petition of H# E* Woodbar^ and Qthars for ra-eatabllahlhg tha public 

high school paasad— in large measure, no doubtV because ©f the continued legal 

68 ^ 

action against tha town. Furthermore , while the dacts^on to abolish tha 
Bavarly High School had evoked considerable hostility and diaplays of anger 
at tha March 1860 meeting, this was not t^e of tha March 1861 maetlng. 
As the Bavarly Citizen describad Iti 

Tha masting was imusually harmonious and although ssverEl 
mattars elicltad considerably ^tamest discussion^ yet the tone 
and ttEStpar of ^he meeting wasi such throughout as to ba eviSent 
to all present that the "ara of good feeling" had arrived, ^9 ; 

In othar words, whlls the rancor and division over the Beverly High Schoo^^- 
in March 1860 was quite real, by March 1861 it had subsidad. Perhaps the 
citizens had sufficiently vented their anger and frustratioB against the 
olnQSity of Beverly taxpayers who had tried to Impose the high school upon 
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^'tfiffi^ "W^;iiaSi^ this 'f^t tlmt nothing could * * 

b€ dona about ehls problCT sines Bavarly wM about to lose in ths oourts. 
tfk my Mmm^ qnm gmtd m tha social t sua ions 

' i^thtn Bw«ly by not Maliitog thaJE the public 
undw ralafelvsly haraonio - / 

Thirdt «bsf e« f atg foausfs on tha elaaa tsnaione within Bavsrly as tha ^ 
Mason for the outrage against the publla high school^ ha naglacts th# \, 
bittwnaas that was angandarad by having this ^panslva publie institution, 
whlcb banaflted vary faw ehlldran and was andoriad only by a minority of tha 
townt f oread upon thOT by a faction of aducatlonal refortners lad by sona 
of tha proniiniint clargyman. In an analysis dt vota on tha Bevarly High ^ 
Sohoolt the Bavarly Cltlzan eonflraSf In parts this la t tar observation: 

The Sohool CQiHmlttaa cMa In of course for the usual "laft 
hand" coi^llnentsi tha Ittrilstars aspaelally! Though thara wera 
but four, of thrap out of a Comittae of twalve-*-stlllj as they . 
have baan longest In the sarvlcep we supposa thay ware Qonsldaradp 
on this account g the mbodla^t of all Its sins. They ware 
chargad \rtth having "rid out the appropriations" and with ■ 
"riding ovar tha Town"! What a lucky clrcmitance that thase 
clerical Jahus did not liva In witch ttoasPV 

* ■ ^ ' 

Fourth, katg^s suggastlon that tha taa^ayara of the coaHnunlty wera 

concarnad about tha high costs of a public high school seams quita reasonable 

**aspaclally la 1860* In both 1844 and 1854 whan the Isaua of a public 

high school was brought up* the cost ^the ta^ayars does not saam to hava ^ 

baan as sarious a problMi in tha sansa tha* tha town allocated even more 

money to tha ccmaon schools at the same tlma that it raj act ad tha high school*. 

But whan the Bd^erly High School was^bollshed In 1860, tha $1000 prevlausly 

allocatad for l| ^s net radlstrlbuted to tha connion schools through tha ganMal 

school fund, buv^lJ^natad altogather*^^ This suggasts that the economic 

difficulties facing the comrunlty in tha lata 1850s ancouraged a growing 

consarvatism Motig Bavarly t^^ayars against any additional axpendltures* 

Fifth, tha^ssue of geography continued to surface throughput this 

controversy— es^cially In regard to where tha Bevarly atgh School should ba 

located. Even after the re-establlstoent of the high school in March 1861^ 
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mdmi TmU^mlj harasriloyi een^tiins, Ic'wm sWll .difficult to sattl© this 

72 " ' ''''''' ■ ' ^-f"" ' ^ ^' . ■ ' " 

iMue, FuttheCToye, .though ffiuch of tha dabata f oci^M ou tha location 0f 

;tb% Ugh aehooli tha bco^dar^^A mora ^iportant mntago^isn was probably < ' 

- ovar tha iaaua of apandlAg auch a Iwga awi: for ^ central high achool 

Cuaad by so £tif stud^ta) or ^Mding tha aid. for combn^ achools in thi 

outlying araia which racaivad vary lifted public funding bacauaa of thair 

aiM^ >It ia vary intaraatlng to nota that in tha lata 1880a whan Iradarick 

A* Obar wraita a ahort hiatory of Bwarly, ha ^lyzad tha fight ovar tha 

aatabliafamant of a public high school along thaaa llnaar 

Tha High School was not aatabllWad until af tar a conflict 
of aavaral yaara, tha op^o^tion balng not so much against tha 
astabllshmant of tha school itsalf aa from fear that tha monay 
davotad to ita support would ba propertionataly takan fr^ * * 
tha varioua diatrict^/achoolat ^1 of thOTi baing popular local 
institutions t and aach with its spaclal naighborhood attractlpna* 

Thm town had bacpBH^ larga anough to ba llabla in law to ^ 
support a Hi|^ School, and soma of its friends got so far out 
of patianca in waitings for ttia town to eatabliah It that thay 
had it Indlctedt^ tftiis but intensified tha opposition, which 
was than a decldad majority, and they at first att^ted to 
dafand tha towni ^ut avantually yielded, though tha school 
was at first astabliahad at tha Wast Farms, at some distance ' 
from the cantra of pop^ation* * 
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Finally, while Katz his strassed the opposition of tha workers to tha 
lavarly Hlih School and tlad this in with the shoe strike occurring in that 
comittimity jt tha sama. tlmst thara are reasons to question thii connection 
which was basad mal|J;y on conjactura rathar than any direct avlderica. "niough 
the 'major Ity of tha shoa workers (as well as llsharmen and mariners, etc*) 
did favor tha abolltlDn of tha Baverly High School, It^was by no maans as 
unanimous . as suggested by a olasa conflict Intarpretation* Furthermorap 
using tha Baverly Citizen , which was quit a sympathetic to the itrlkers, it is 
posslbla to Identify some of the laadars of the shoa strike in Baverly, Rather 
than finding tha strike laaders unanJiously opposad to tha public high achool * 
it appears that thay ware evanly spllt**hardly an indlcablon of cencartad . 
efforts by the shoa workers to get back at the socl0--economlc alite of the 
town by opposing the public high school* / 



- The TOlqii© feature of V^^^ 1860 to abolish Hhe Beyerly 

Hlih Sehftp^l .^aa that tha poa^^ aach of tha 392 Votars wai redord^ by 

; name by tha town elayk^ John 5* Bakar, TKia highly unusual proaedur a 
probably dona to s^haalza tha serlousnasa of tha situation and to pravida / 
adaquata doe^^ntatlon lor tha t^ra in the evamt thli laforaatlos was neadad 
for tha tamk- 3 daf anaa la the courts . It, was ; tha availability of such 
dataillad vbting IrforMtlen that Fatz decldad to analyia the e,pntrovarsy in 
levarly since it would raveal the actual town split on this lasua^ ^ 

following aln^st Idantical procaduraa to those of Kat^s as much Inforaa- 
tlon was gatharad on aach of tha 392 vqteri as possible using tha federal 
mMuscript census t tha toim tax list of 1859, and tha tTOn records,^^ 
Complate Inforaatlen on aga, nativity * occupation^ wealthy children in 
hoiisaholdt and location erf ra^ldenca was obtained for 370 of the 392 voters.^' 

Before wa Malyia the vote to abolish the Beverly High School by 
individuals. It is usaful to place it within some context* Though not 
everyone anwerad the roU-call vote who was prasent at^ tjia oeetingp most of 
those present probably did. Coapared to moat other town oea tings, this 
ona was unusually weU attended. Yet not averyone eligible. to vote in the 
coteunlty participatad . In fact, only 23.6 percent of the polls In the 
coaimunity actMlly voted . Furthermore, though Kat^ has made much of this 
event being a revolt of the working class ,i the lefst affluent individuals 
were much lass likely to pArtlcipate, Whl%e 32.8 percent of the polls with 
property voted, only 13*8 percent of those without any property voted. 
Thus, {hough tha Issue of the Beverly High Sch^l attracted a lot of attention 
compared .to most othar Issuas bafora the comunity, it did not bring out most 
of the citiians — ^especially compared to turnout for state and national " 
political elections which usually attracted iaore than tid.ca as many votars 
as those who appeared on March 14, 1860 to decide the fata of the High School. 

In analyzing the voting behavior of individuals, Fati cross-tabulated 
the data. In other words, ha simply calculated the percantage of voters ^ 
opposed to the Beverly HlgH School by their wealth or occupation. Each 
independant variable (l*©* wealth, occupation, Nstc.) was cross-tabulated 
indlyidually against the ^depandent variable (the vote on the Beverly High 



Sfihool) ; ;. The psoblto with this sCatflitlfial approaeh is that it do«s not . 

tha .aaalyst to m^e valid tafaranjees about tha ralatlve ^ortanea 
of aaeh of tWlndapa^ne vaflablea, /Tharafore; in chik analysis, wa will 
uae Bttltlpla elasalf Icattim aoalyais w ua to «alyae tha telation- 

ahlp of each of the Ifldepa^eat variablas to'ihe dapandent variable a£ tat 
eMtroUl^ for the af facta of the other indapandent variables., -Thus , we 
,^1 not only ' ba able to see what the rilatienshtp is between the wealth of 
the voter and his ^oiitl^ ©a the Bevwiy Blgli Sahooi after aontrolllng f or 
the effeetg of the other variables , but also the relative ability of the 
wealth of the ladlyidual : to predict his ^ta cMparad to' th^ j other^ characteristic 
of the voter in our analysis. ' 

Usinf a cross- tabulation of the datap ^atz considered a variety of 
explanations" of the voting behavior o£ . the Beverly citizens on thla i^suei 
The probi^ throughout his analysis was that many of his .Imdependent^ variables 
were related > to each other to some degree and It waa difficult to untangle 
their relative effects using only cross* tabulatioa. Nevertheless, he succinctly 
summarized his findings asi ^ . 

For three ^reasons, then p the Beverly citizens voted to 
abolish the high schools first, people/ those without V * 
children especially p protested the r alp tog of taxesi second^ 
the least affluent citlMns felt that the high school would 
not benefit their children; thirds they were hostile both to 
the wealthy leaders of the town and tq the onset of 
industrialism. .The educational promoters p who were by and 
large the wealthy and prominent cltlEena, failed to prasarve 
the high school because they advanced argtments unacoeptabla 
to the less prosperous citizens and because they ovareacimatad 
their own powers of leadership. The supporters based their 
pro^hlgh school argraents on mobility and economle growth i 
what they failed to see was that their own values were not 
shared by the entire comminlty*80 » 

To malyze the vote on t^ Beverly High School, si3c independent variables 
were used-^age, nativity, occupation, wealth, children in household, and 
geographic location. Itoiy more independent variables were considered aiid 
used in other runs, but this remained thw basic list for providing us with 



th^ fltoat aucelpcc tt^ yet re^ eompUei set of vartaWes for analysing ■ 

toe pattetn of vot^^ 

rae. age of the voter was used bMause It was hypothesized that the • - 
7<W3ager voters »^ he aot« suppor of ch« ,hiih seheol thm the older o»^» 
The cohorts of todlvld«Als la char Ojtatiea an^ exmpie, grw 

up la A tlae when great stMss was placed on the value of educational reform 
by Horace ^na as well as by his co-woskers at the loAal level, oldey 
voters, on the ot|ier hmd, grew up in an envltonaentt which stressed the ■ 
yalue of e^eation, biit ohe imich was much leas elthu^ about .high achools 

and more used to having parents pay for hi^er education of their ehlldren 
than the public. ; ' 

ratz found; aoaost; no differences In age between the supporters and 



opponents of the High Schbol. Als was confirmed at the leVel of the 

^ beEi^een ehe vote 

voter since the adjusted eta- was zero (for th^a an all other references to 



^stople relationship between the iote on the High School rad the age of the 



the JK:a. see tables 1 and 2) . Controlling for the other factors, however, 
the age of the voter bec^ muph more, toportant. Youn^^^ voters were now 
much-more consistently liply to support the High School while older one's 
^ were more apt to oppose it. In fact, after controlliftg for the other factors, 
Che age of the voter was the third beat predictor of his position— better, 
for Instaaee, than kniswlng the occupation of the voter. This, the advantage 
Of controlling for other variables Is nicely lllustrared by this example 
since the age-cohort effects of the vote are lost by almply considering class 



meuis. 



Insert Tables 1 and 2 

Initially, |^had hoped to dlaclnguiah In considerable detail the 
differences In voting behavior by the nativity of the individual. It was 
quickly apparent, however, that yery f ew of the foreign-born living 
In Beverly participated in that town meetings The best one could do was 
to subdivide the population into those bom In Maasachusetts and those 
bom outside the state (but moat of these were bom in the Unl^d States). 



p^iKT^ vomia F^^iaous^G rae BiviM^'HiCT,,5CTow^ on ma^ch u,. i860 



Eta 



Beea 



Age of Votn 



,1606 



Nativity of Voter 
QccupatioB of Voter 



Wealth of Votar 



.0023 
.0492 
.0365 



.0359 

.1286 ^ 
.1758 



Children, in Househoia' 



,0393 



Geographic Area 



,1795 



,3948 



R - .2085 



2 2 

Note: Thm Eta s and R have been adjusted for the degrees of freedom. 
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mcpTAGl VOTCniG . FbR ASbllSHING Tm BIV^T HIGH SCTOOL ON MARCH 14, i860 
CLASS teANS', ADJUSTB) IffiMfS, NET DlVmmONS' ^ HUfflsmS OF CASES 

J- * » .- : 





ABOtZiH/O « 


MOT AIOLISl) 






Class 
Mau 


Adjusted 
Mean 


Net 
Deviation 


Age of Vjotmtt J ■ ■ 








^ 20-29 - 


60.2 ^ 


56.7 


•-5.7 


30-39 


62.8 






40-49 


60,2 






50-59 


^9.0 


61 2 






# 74.0 


81.7 


+19>3 


. 

Hatvity of Voter t 








Bora In Has3achu3€tca 


63.5 


63.0 


' • w 


Ochar 


51.5 . 


, 56.9 




Oecupmtlos of Votar: 








Merehant ^ 


38.5 


, 53.7 


-'8.7 


Manufaaturar 


50.0 


52.8 


- 9.6 


Frofssaional and 
Wiitt Collar 


39.5 


55.1 


- 7.3 


Faraar 


73.2 


^6.6 


- 5.8 


Shoemaker 


71.5 


68.8 


+ 6.4 


Fishermen^ Mariners 


• 75.9 


70.2 


+ 7.8 


Gentlanen, No OQcupatlon 


53i8 


53.8 


-'8.6 


Other 


60.2 


62.0 


- .4 



■ ^ 
Number 
of Casei 

. .\ . 
' ^* . . 

83 

78 
98 
61 
50 



337 
33 



26 
12 

38 
*1 

123 
29 
13 
88 



Wealth oi Voter; 
0 . 

$1 - $999 
$1000 - 14999 
$5000 and Above 



67.8 
67.1 
49.3 
26.7 



68.0 
65.4 
50.9 
34.3 



+ 5.6. 
+ 3.0 

-11.5 

-28.1 



146 
140 
69 

15 



-I 



Page 2 



Class 



Net 




CUldren to BQuaehQld: 
Same 



Seographla Area: 

Bald Hill , East Faras 
Wast Farka 

Bkaa Rivarp Dodga'i Row, 
Waahlngtom 

Goya 

Granna^ 

Souch 



Total 



67.1 
61.3 



87.^2 

69.6 

93.8 
M2.3 
50.9 

62.4 



66.4 
61.5 



84.9 

69.0 

90.0 
42.6 
57.4 



+ 4.0 

- .9 



+22.5 
+ 6.6 

+27.6 

-19 .8 
-11.5 



70 
300 



47 

56 

65 
149 

53 

370 
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Gtvma tise lii^tati©ng of thm data- on nativity I no 'strong hypotheses ' 
?;<fare a^ariMd on hoiy th€ ir^sults say go. One possibility was that Individual 
born to Massaahus^tt3 would ba more likely to /support tha High Schdol beeauat 
they gr^ up in a atata p^tettoularly noted for Its educational da^^^ient 
ud perh^s mfa. mrd attaehad to md proud of thalr aomunlty thra 
somma born alaawfaara (of eoursa» ^ the maasure of ":natlTity Is so i crud^ that 
it does not allow us any raal preelslon on these mattars) , The rasults 
show that indi^duals born in Bteasa^usatts ware mora apt to vote against 
the High Sehooi—fven after aontrolitog for pther variables* Howevar, 
tha nativity of the voter was a very weak esplmatory variable overall / 
and aontributed very little to axplalning voting behavior. 

There is no ready or obvious explanation for this pattern of voting 
behavior 5; Perhaps the indlvidtials born in ^tossachusatts were more likaly 
to ba lifa^long rasldents of Beverly tod mora tradltlonaily orlanted than 
those who h|td moved about during thalr lifetJsa In search of better ^ 
aconoMc ep^orttmltias* Again, given the great prado^nMice of thosa 
born in Massachuaatts and tha lack of variation, this did not prove to be 
as Intarestlng avarlabla as was first hypo thaslEed* 

One of the mora interesting variables in this malysls id tha occupation 
of the voter* In order to explore this variable in conaidarabla Retail, 
occupation was subdividad into eight categorlas—trting into TOcount both 
conceptual cons Ide^at ions as well as tha nun^er of Individuals in each* 
catagoinP. ^ was 'hypo thesisad that voters In certain ©ccupatlons such as 
merchants > manufacturers, professional and white collar workers, and gentlemen 
or those id^th no occupation would be more likely to support the' Beverly 
High School thm the shoemakers, fishermen, mariners, and farmers who would 
be lass likely to see that Institution as a necessary or desirable avenue 
for their children* v 

^ .^ni^ results, after comtrolling for the effects of the other variables, 
generally confirm the Initial hypothesis* Merchants, manufacturers, 
professional and white collar workers, and gentlemen or those with no 
pccupation, ware much more likely to support the High School,.^ . Nevertheless s 
it is also important to note that these iridlvlduals were often nearly evenly , 



sslit TO^th© iMue* Far «^ hag |s©n ImIs of tha rele 

of MO^W^tt^^^te prpmoti^g tduMtsi<«i» h»if of tbra ymt$^ against - 
^the gehdel^^ywi^---r which Q©t altgMd iy c^tMUlng 

lAe ^tha^ ^oeio^f qraosle ^arlabltiV Wiether these partleij^ oaaubational 
^oups supported the High SiAoel baaause of their deslrt ^^-lemd t^^ 
\ ^id^TOr their hopkvto^g^ the qiUillty of eduQatlotf B^erly, or 
their liifillingnMS to epeoiy dify state Iw ia^at s^arod^i hopeless oases 
caaaat be asoartataed from the e^demoe* On suspects that ispaots of all 
, three werp certainly qpiratirig^th the .last one certainly part of the 
coaaidetfations since the majority of Beverly citiEeas never/ favored the 
High School before t^ ladlcfeMnti 

The surprising rMctlOT* in retrosp the behavior of faraers. 

While 73*2 percent ot the farmers opposed the High School, they were imich 
less hostile as a group -kftM we. controiied .for the effeets of their 
soelo-economic charactetflstlcs (especially, I suspect, their geographic 
location). Thus, while fttmers were hostile to the High School, it was less 
a fOTctlon of their partl|ulas position in the ocoupatioa structure than the 
type of other factors associa^d ^th farming. 

The two occupational gr^ps whirfi qontinued to be ^e most host ila to 
a public high school were the sHoOTakers and the fishermen and mariners. 
Over seventy percent of the Individiials in these occupations opposed the 
tagh School Md controlling for their other socio-ecoabmic factors did not 
reduce that figure very much. * This is nnot surprising since KatE and others 
have already e^hasiied that workers s^ little benefit from Che High School 
compared to those- in higher, soci^^eeoaomic groups. It is interesting, .however 
to note that 25-30 percent of the ^^wo>rkers supported the High Sdhbol— thus 
suggestiag that this was not an Issue tjtat pitted workers agalriat capitalists 
(especial]^ since such a significant- proportion of merchants and mmufactuSfers 
also voted against the High School),., Furthermore, while Katz emphasises ^ 
the vote of the shoe workers agains| the High School as a means of their " 
protesting the nature of industrial |deveippment In Beverly * the flihermen and 
mariners were just as opposed to th^Hlgh School though presimably they were 
lass upset and affected by Indus triai/ievelopfflenc and the shoe strikf jof ^60 



thaa the shoemak«rs. Thus,' while the differences In voting behavior by 
6ceupati0n are quite real Md periietad after wa controlled for the other 
variables, it was not as strong as one might have expected^^the OGcupation 
of the voter was ^the fourth best prediator of the six independent variables* 
Furtheraore, ^though there were Hifferenees between the workers and the ^ 
aapitallats in Beverly, as suggested by Katz, they were not so uniform as 
to encourage us to see this issue as an eicmple of class conflict in the 
coamiualty— especially since most t^cpayers of that comaunlty had opposed 
the high school in the first place, 

Another potentially J^ortant factor in accounting for the voting 
behavior of Beverly citizenp was the amount of tiscaSle wealth they h^ld* 
Using infortsiatibn ^^^^ the Beverly tax list of 1859 , It was possible to estimate 
th0. total wealth o^" th^ Imdlvldual in teras of their personal and* real estate. 

Predicting the direction of the vote to abolish the High School as 
a function of the wealth of tjie voter is not obvious from a conceptual 
perspective. Based on ^ the d#ta, Katz argued that the wealthier indiyiduals 
in the cosmmnity supported the High Sihool in order to benefit their own 
children as well as to stabilize the coimunity. On the other hand, one 
might have speculated that the wealthier Individuals, after contrblling for 
the effects of the other factors, might have opposed the High School since 
they would end' up paying most of the taxes for this institution while many 
of them could easily ^afford to send their own children to a private acadet^. 

The restilts Indicate that there was a direct relationship between the 
total wealth of the voter and the likelihood that he supported the High 
School— the more wealth an individual possessed, the more likely ^ he, was to 
vote for the High School, Furthermore, wealth was the second best predictor 
of voting behavior on the High School. Thus, for whatever reasons, those in ^ 
Biv^rly who were most liklly to pay for the High School through Increased ^ 
taxes were also Its strongest supporters— though again that relationship 
was by no means exact. since over a quarter of those with personal and real 
estate valued at more than $5000 also opposed the High School,* 

The presence of children in the household might affect the way an 
individual voted on the High School. Presiwaably, voters with children in the 



housahpld would ttore apt to support the High Sehool since they might 
iiant to make use of that facility for their ooti children in the future, ' 
Indeed, the MCA sapports this hypothesis-'-voters from households with some 
ahildren in them were more likely to vote for the High Sahool\ On the other 
hand, the presence of childrsn in a household w4s not a strong predietor 
of how m individual %pted on the ^^h School* 

The final variable we considered was the school district in which the 
voter lived* Due to the siaall nin^er of voters from the smaller districts, 
it was neceasary to combine Bald Hlllp East Farms, and West Farms into one 
category and Bass River, Dodge's Row, and Washington into andther* The Cove, 
GrOTmar, and South Districts were maintained as separate categories* 

Tht school district in which the voter lived was by far the single best 
predictor of a voter 'i position on the High School-rwhsther taken by. itself 
or when included in the MCA with the other five independent variables. Voters 
in the two^largest and most centrally located districts (in terms of population 
density) the Gr^mar and the^'South, were^ almost evenly split on the High 
School while those in the other three areas were overwhelmingly opposed to 
the High School, Especially hostile were the outlying areas of the Cove 
and the Bald Hill, last Fainns, and West Farms areas. 

The hostility of the smaller, outlying school districts to the High 
School is not surprising in view of the earlier discussions of the sectional 
tensions among the acRool districts in that comunity* What is surprising 
is that Katz, using exactly the same set of data, did not even include the 
geographic differences as one of his three major predictors of voting behavior 
on the sigh School* 

Though the geographic division on the vote for the High School reflected 
to spme degree disagreements over where the High School should be located, this 
was ttbt % major considerMion* Othe^rtse^ the Bald Hill, East Farms, and 
West Farms voters should have endorsed the High School in larger nrabers 
since the present High School was located in^the West Farme District and the 
voters had again rejected any effort to move it to' a more General location* 
Instead, the nearly unanimous opposition to the^High School from the outlying 
dsitrlcts reflected their; belief that the taK dollars could be better spent ; 
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, on ;^rQving their eoBamon schoola rathaff than supporting a publie high aahool 
which served so few students and their bitter anger against the small minority 
of adueational promoters In Beverly who were seeking to impose their wishes 
for a more centraliied and more hlerarlchal school system on everyone else 
hy bringing an indictment against the to_^., 

' "' ■ ='■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ 

Thus, though the voters of Beverly rejected their Public H^gh School 

on Ifarch 14, 1860 t the causes of their action are much more complicated than 

initially suggested by Fat2, They did not reject popular education since they • 

had steadily increased their support for cotmon schools throughout this 

period** Nor did the social elite of the comunity build the High School for 

the benefit of their own children since most Beverly citizens had opposed it 

all along. Instead, a small, but effective, group of educational promoters , 

using the state law which required ^ towns to build high schools, tried to force 

the taxpayers of Beverly to build a public high school. Though they succeeded, 

the bitterness this engendered as well as the continuing reluctance of Beverly 

citizens to fund an eKpenslve and ■ seldom used high school led to its downfall 

on March 14^ 1860. However, under the cbntlnuing pressure of the state law 

^nd the efforts of the educational promoters, the town once again re--establlghed 

the High School in March 1861. ^'Thlle thie struggle over the Beverly High School ^ 

does not reveal the type and depth of « class tensions suggested by Katz, it 

does point to the complex efforts of conttnunlties to e^and t^eir offering of * 

public education not only at the level bf the comon schools, but also at 

the level of high schools. . ' 
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Slnee the dmta on the length of the public schoQl year for 1859-60 
for Beverly seemed erratle, the information for 1858-59 was used instead. 

The data on the length of the public acheol^yaar for Salam for 
1839-40 was m anomoly— tharef ore the information. from 1840-41 was us^d 
inatead. 
18 

For the data on school eKpenditures, the information from the published 
annual Massachusetts Board of Iducatlon Reports were used. These ^igures 
undarestiaate the actual costs of public education -alnce they do not Include 
the cost of constructlni or renting school buildings. ' 
19 

This entire issue is complicated by the fact chat there is a switch 
from mal^ to female school teachers during these. In thm forthcomini work 
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I real-^M that this 1s the last Goimient and therefore I will try to 
be as brief b possible. I am going to try to provide a social science 
reaction to the papers presented tddty and expand on many of the fine remarks 
of Professor Jackson. In my connents I win focus on three broad toptcs-- 
re^arch design, statistical techniques, and conceptual issues. In the area 
of research design, I will discuss the definition of a community, the number 
of communities studies, the type of conmuni ties studies, the context of 
the communities being Investigated, and the method of analysis within 
coiimufilties. In talking about statistical problems. l' will focus on the 
advantages and disadvantages of using cross-sectlonal data, the problems of 
.small sample size, and the use of multivariate analyses. Finally, on the 
topic of conceptual issues. I will consider the ethnocultural approach to 
politics, the use'of life course analysis, and the Interaction between 
quantitative and qualitative approaches to the study of the past. 

This conference Is organized around the theme of "coinTiunlty studies in 
urban education." Though all of the •papers fit within this broad rubric, 1t 
Is often unclear exactly what 1s meant by the authors when they use the 
words "conmuni ty" and "urban". Are they simply referring to the Bureau of 
th« Census definition of urban? Or do they also imply a sense of community 
within those urban areas? By not specifying what one means by those terms, 
it is difficult for the reader to be sure of exactly what the authors are 
trying to say. Since Barbara Finkelsteln has already gone into this matter . 
in her earlier comments, I will not duplicate her efforts but merely reinforce 
her point that this is still a major shortcoming of most studies In urban and 
educational history* 

Even If one can define a community or an .urban area, we then need to 
decide which community or communities are to be Investigated. The answer to 
this question, of course, depends on what we are trying to investigate. 
Unfortunately, most studies in urban or educational history have not pafd 
very much attention to this problem. In fact, the concept of a "control"— 
which is such an integral paM of the social sciences— has barely penetrated 
the historical profession. One cannot make casual statements about changes over 
time unless one has created a control. Let me illustrate this basic problem 
by reviewing recent developments within the field of urban history. 
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AmeHcan urban history blossomed duHng the 1960s and 1970s by drawing 
upon the pioneering efforts of Individuals such as Stephen Thernstrom . The 
field has been characterized by the study of a single 
• Newburyport, Springfield, or- Omaha. On the basis of an Individual conmunlty, 
urban historians are prone to talk about the effects of urbanization and 
Industrialization on the lives of the people In those conmunltles. But there 
Is no valid way In which they can make such Inferences from a case of one. 
You need varUtlon before you can untangle 'the effects of different factors 
- on the lives of Individuals. You can get that variation by studying difflrencBs 
within a community or among communities^ but you cannot obtain It by treating 
Newburyport or Hamilton as a whole'. It is heartening to see that several of., 
the papers at t^is conference have been built around an explicit comparison . 
of different coirmunlties. Though for certain issues one might focus on a single 
conmunlty, generally the type of questions most urban and educational historians 
seek to answer will require a research design that Includes variation among 
communities as well as variation within a conmunlty. - , 

Even if a researcher- has planned to Include siveral communities in his 
or her analysis, it is still necessary to decide which ones to include. Many 
.of us simply pick conmunities that- are nearby or ones in which we have • 
relatives with whom we can stay while doing the research. Though considerations 
such as these are legitimate to some degree, they should never dictate our 
ultimate research design. Instead, we need to ask ourselves what questions 
we are trying to answer and then select the conmunities appropriate for that 
that task. I am pleased that several of the paper? at this conference have 
followed this procedureiOf site selection. For example, David l^ent's study of 
school segregation started with New York City and then included two other 
communities that had different experiences with schooT desegregation. The 
question about his research design is, of course, whether New Haven and New 
Rpchelle are appropriate comparisons in. terms of other Important factors such 
as population size and economic development. Would Chicago, Boston, or 
PhnadeTphla, for Instance, have p^|ovided better controls? In any cases, the 
important point 1s that we nes^d to select the conmunltles we study on the basis 
of their functional relationship to our overall research questions rather than 
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simply becaust of thelf convenience- or intrinlsic Interest for us. • 

In this regard, urban and education history has been severely handicapped 
by the type of areas that have been Investigated. Particularly lacking are 
any comparisons of rural and urban communities. How can we discuss urban 
development unless we Know something about changes In the countryside?' For 
example, Michael Katz's Interesting analysis of the Impact of urbanization 
and Industrial Ization 1s fundamentally limited by focusing on only one 
commun1ty.-Ham11ton. Ontario. Unless he also Investigates developments im 
the rest of Canadian society, how can he be sure that the changes In the" lives 
of people In Hamilton are due to urban or industrial changes rather than to 
general developments 1n Canadian society? If Katz is interested in ascertaining 
the impact of industrial and urban development on Canadian life, he should have 
included at least one or two rural conmunities in the same region which might 
have served as appropriate controls. Similarly, Ted Hershberg's large-scale 
study of Philadelphia In the nineteenth century would be greatly improved 
with the addition of some rural communities for comparative, purposes. 

To illustrate the problems of looking only at urban or rural areas by 
themselves, one can turn to the field of American historical demography. 
-One group of scholars is investigating the reasons for the decline in urban 
fertility while another group Is considering the decline in rural fertility. 
What most of them have never considered is whether the declines in both the 
rural and ijrban areas can be explaiifed by general changies in American society 
rather than the particular experiences of either rural or urban areas. Indeed, 
In my own studies of ffirtility decline in nineteenth-century America, I have 
found that the parallel decline in both rural and urban areas Is a reflection 
of overall changes in American Society rather than. simply the product of the 
decreasing availability of farmland 1n rural areas or the growing cost of raising 
children in urban areas. " 

Sometimes, as in the case of declining fertility, rural and urban areas 
experience. parallel developmentsi but often rural developments and urban ones 
may be quite different as in the case of nineteenth-century educational trends. 
As Carl Kaestle and I have recently argued, there are real .differences in rural' 
and- urban education in nineteenth-century Massachusetts that have been generally 



ignored by other scholaps. As a resultV I would suggest that the next time » 
that someone organizes a conference on trends In urban education, they should 
Include at least one or two papers comparing those trends in, rural and urban 
■ areas. . 

Another serious shortcoming of most conmunlty studies In urban and 
^ducatlon history Is that they do not place them In context. Almost all of . 
the comnurmy studies that have been done simply describe the socio-economic . ' 
characten^lcs of their particular community without even>ying to compare 
them to the other communities In that area. Thus, when Stephen Thernstrom ' 
analyzed Newburyport, he did not devote any effort to trace the socio-economic 
or demographic development of the rest of Essex County or of Massachusetts. 
Yet he argued that Newburyport was a rather typical conmunity. A few years 
later, in his book on Boston, he changed his mind and maintained that 
Newburyport was not that typical after all . Thernstrom as well as most other 
scholars In these fields should try to place their particular community or 
communities In a broader setting. In a general sense this 1s relatively 
inexpensive since published state and federal censuses provide considerable 
comparative data that can be easily used. Unfortunately, there has been almost 
no^impetus within either urban or education history to place community studies 
within their broader environment even when It appeared that the overall 
context might affect the functioning of that coinnunlty. 

When Carl Kaestle and r decided to do a study of 'nineteenth-century 
Massachusetts education, we first examined the education trends in the state ' 
as a who!-. Then we analyzed educatlona.1 data cross-sectional ly for all 
communities in that state in 1840, 1860. and 1875. Finally, we looked at Essex 
County in greater detail and selected eight communities on the basis of their 
socio-economic and demographic structure for closer scrutiny. In those 
eight communities In 1860 and 1880, we drew samples of about 10,000 individuals 
in order to obtain more detailed information .on schtiof attendahce. Thus, ' 
our entire project was designed from the beginning to allow us to study individual 
arid comnunity educat1,dn|l developments within the broadest possible context. 
In other words. I am a.i^uing for a nested research design thafr permits us 
to place individuals within their environment.' It is not enough to use two 
or three eommunlties-though this would be a major step forward for most studles- 



we must also plact them within thetr proper context. Almost every one of the 
studies presented at this conference ^uld benefit by haying the. authors 
place them within such a broader |afet--not only for the. ben^^^^ 
readers, but also for their own Jnderftaijding of their findings. Otherwise-, ' 
we will literaTly end up with dozens 0^ isolated case ' - 

developments in. urban areas in much the same unfortunate way that urban 
history has developed. . - ' ' 

Though many, if not most, of^he questions raised by urban and education ' 
historians call for a comparative study of different communities, there are 
instances- where one^ants to^focij|iOn developments within a particular ■ 
^-comrou^ity. In 'thisf ituati^h Jt important that we consider neighborhood 
effects whejiever possible/ Irpn1c%^ most studies of communities treat them 
as homogeneous enti'ties and drmrBMm or systematic samples of Individuals 
.w1 thout •trying to anaifyze the, possible effects of living^tn a particular part ' 
of th|t corniiuni^ Recently, sdholars in the area of survey research have " 
found that contexMl variables are very important in understanding how ' ■ 
Individuals ^have. SimliarT|^ some historicfl work Is pointing to the same 
need for, contextual variables. For example, when Tamara Hareven and I studied 
individual-level fertnity diffferentials in Boston in 1880, we discovered that 
the Irish in South' Boston and In the South End behaved very differently even 
after control ling. for the efftcts of the other variables. Political studies 
of nineteenth-century Americans also find that Germans living In predominantly 
German coninunltles behave differently thart those living in more heterogeneous 
communities. We simply must begin to test thfe possible importance of neighborhood^' 
effects on individuals wlienever possible. ,srf^eral of the papers in' this conference 
have pursued this approach. Thus, David Angui's anaTysis of educational ' 
developments in Detroit tries to take neighborhoods into account when he analyzes 
the political battle* over education* In that community. But we wili never make 
progress in this area "unMl urban and education histprians^c^mMledge that i 
individuals may le strongly- influenced not only by their ownxps^onal characteristic 
but also by the t^pe of neighborhood In which they, live. ' 

In general , we need to pay much more attention i*i our research designs 
to, makinMure that we are comparing the appropriate groups and settings 1n order 
to answer the questions we seek to answer. For example, Don Martin, an^ William 



, ,,B1ckel compire the jdUMtiqnal .axptiM^^ wiyi those* 

This Is a fascinating and - / 
• :us^ful undertaking, bu^ 1 t would have been even mort appropriate to Include 

• a comparison of both Ininlflpints and blacks In the early ttrentleth century : 
;as,jjll. Time context mlgit be yei^ impa^^ that the educati offal and 

- occupational opportunit1#1n Pittsburgh seventy years ago might be qui t^ 
, different ^hah thostf tokay. T^^^ 

.Werlfnces of ■arller l^^grants and cori^^^^ 
, , . Tf^f lection ot the change^' CM^^ of the Pftttburgh envlroriment as It Is 

of different attitudes toward and treatment of 1^^ Similarly, 
Marjorie Murphy's interesting paper on the origins of pubMc elementary' 

teachers In Chicago 1i enhance^ 
New York teachers. Yet one also needs ^to realize 'that part of that* c^ifference 
Is regional arid part may be a function of city size, fn niy '4n work on a ° ' 
comparison of Michigan and. Massachusetts female school t^achers^n the ante- 
bellum period. I found strong rural -urban differences as weir as regional 
. : dlrterervces. rTherefOre, the appropriate comparative frafneWork for Murphy's 
: analysis of Ghicago teachers^ maybe should also include a. mid^wes^ern rural and 
. urban sample which would, help us to untangle the interaction of thSe various 
- . factor^.-. , , r ■ . \ . ■ \r . ^ ' 

. , y In tn^ng to design more effective projects, urban andiducatl^n^hlstoHani 

• / - need,to look more to expwImentaVTesearch designs. We need to match subjects 

-along certain personal and family characteristics in ord^ to introduce better 
. controls In our ana-lysis. Fof example, P . 
. of our most Important sources' for 'the understanding of the^ffects of ' 
. :: ;industr1ay education ,1f he were able to create some appropriate contfoTs. thus,i 
V - he might compare his data on the graduatesof this program with those who V - 

- . • ;entered it but did not graduate.; Or evih more 1nte*st1hg would be to follow ' 
. - J ^'the brothers and sisters who did hot participate in this ptjogram in order to' 

. , , ;^vp what happened to them. In. #l5 research^es1gn» one w be able to control ' 
: . J ? for the effects of ftmlly backgrouijd in attempting to test ;the, impact pf ' 

V^ .industriaX.educat1on. 1^ Historians' need to design their projects' tb take advantage* 

- ' '^ tpt appr^bprla^ control grdups in order to minimi zp background effects • ^ » 
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•m trying ta ascertain .the impact of the Independent varUbTes that are betna 
tested. ' . . ^ 

historians. Now let us briefly consider some of the st^stlcal issuis " ' 
suftested by the papers at this conf#enoe. Mach of work in thls^ field 
is- based pn tross-sectlonal data. That is. It Is an an« lysis of the relationship 
. Between variables gathere^at only^ one point In tjme. This ^pe of analysis 
is frequently^used, however, to make Inferences, ^bout the relationship of the * 
variables over t1ir» on the strong as^mption thatf the cross-sectional' data 
represent adequately changes over Mmi. For example, Alexander Field has 
recently argued that coninon-Schoo^form was* the result of coimierclal ind . - 
industrial development. Using the' length of the public school his Index . 
of coninon school reforin (which. Incidentally, is nfat a good measure of / . 
^ Horace Manh'^ refonn e<fdrts/. he OTploys multiple regression' analysis to ascertain 
the relationship" betviwen the length of th6 public school year and the socltf- • 
economlc.chfracterlstlcs of all Massachusetts towns 1n 1655. Though lils cross* * 
sectional analysis found a strong reTationship between the length of the 
public school year and the conmerclat and industrial development of the town. . 
it does not necessarily prove that the length Gf the 'public school year in ', 
Massachusetts was increasing the most' ift the more Indusil'lallzed and cdmierc3al 
towns between 1837 and 18^.^ In fact, Carl Kaes^lf and I fbund that the length • 
of the pubf 1c -school year was^actually declining In the larger and economical- 
more, developed ^aNas, but 1t wasr increasing in the relatively undevelpped • 
rural, comnuniyes during those years. Thus, the, cross^sectional relationship ^ • 
.in this partiijlar situation gives, us a very inaccuraj:e picture of the trends 
In educational developments over time. ■ , • ' . " 

SJmnarly, one has to' be carefuV 1n Tooking rMny cross-secM 
Ship If there Is a possibility that 'some selective mechanism such as'mlgratlon 
may affect the results. For exan^lei John Rury^s analysis -of the relationship / 
betweeh urban development and female education needs to consider that younft ' 
women lAually movid j-p cities to "work and thereby artificiany dea-eased schMl 
enrollment rater for urbari children while increased them for ruraf children who "I ' 
gained behind to attend school. ; In Essex County, Carl Kaestle and I :d1Scovered 
"ft -young single women often moved io. fcommur\1t1es such as Lawrence to work 

^ * ' ' ' ■ ■ ■ . ■ : ' - V- ■ ■ . ■■ ■ ■ . ' . ■■ _ ■• ■. 
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pithtf than to go to schoor there. As a result, the educitlonaf statistics 
for that comnuhity suggested that a much lower proportion of children attended 
schcfel the^ th^ ff s actually ^ 

grfflii* up in that connunlty rathtr than niovlng to It during their teenage' years . 

Ttie ganger of having results distorted by selective migration Is quite 
eonnwn when working But the problems caiwed by 

selective migration are not equally severe 1n all Instances. For example, 
when Frank Furstenberg, Ted Hershberg, and John ModelT produced their 
_ plontering artlcle'on the transltlonf In early adulthood in PhlTadelphla^ they 
did not consider, the ppssl^Te distortions due to selective migration. Since 
th^ lopkftd it th^ patterns of school attendance and labor force participation, 
this Is a serious problem. If they had focused on the rates of chndtearing, 
however, th^t distortion would have been much less significant because selectivi 
liilgratlon does not appMr to affect marl tasl' fertility as much as school ' 
going. Even 1f one is Unable to make an'^cwrate estimate of the extent of 
the bla^ due to selectiVje migwion, one should at J east be aware of' the 
direction and of the possible magnitude of that bias in ordir to temper thfe' 
'Inferences that are made from su^ cross-sectional datal Ideally, of course, 
rather than relying on cross-sectional -estimates of life course events, we would 
like to 'follow the experiences of an actual cohort as they age. If longitudinal, 
data m unavailable, as-ls so often the case, we can at least minimize some 
^of the distortions "due to cross-seCtlonal analysis'by constructing artificial 
cohorts based on several cross-sections of the population at different time ' 
periods . I\the cons'truction of the artificial jCohorts , especial ly for stfla 11 
gepgraphtc ar^,, the possibility of distortions due to selective 'migration 
ranain though we are more apt to be sensitive to them because we' would detect 
the age-graded pattern of net mlgratloq in or out of that area. 

Another statistical issue- that we need to consider Is the .entire matter 
of sampling. Though hlsto.pians have Increasingly turned to sampling', they- 
l»ve usually dbne so w1^#jt the benefit of Iny knowledgji of sampling theory. ^ 
For e^mple, most of the studies" donesin unban W education history are" based 
on raftidki or systematic samples of "census data. This is a good pnocrture 
generally, but in certain cases one might want to modify It in order to make ; 
^rtain parti ffljlar segments of thespopuTatton are adequately represented in the 
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sample. ThuSr If one wert doing a coiBparlsen of the Irish and the Germans 
In thi NopthtiSt In the nineteenth might be nec^sar^ to employ 
-^^^nn:w gj^gyglT^ gg^^g In the sampl e , We 

need to dtclde ahead of time what we are trying to test and then to design 0.. 
our sample In order, to obtain adequatf numbeps for that purpose. Usually 
historians take a random or systanatlc sample of the population before even 
deciding whieh subgroups of the population art going to be of particular 
Interest to them, 

Beside^ worrying about obtaljilng the right number of subjects from our 
sampling, we also need to consider the impact of sampl ing error on our 
results. Particularly In the field of urban history, the question of sampling 
errorirfias not been thoroughly acknowledged. Many of the important findings 
In urban history today could be the product of sampling error rather than 
of any genuine dlffereiices among the population. The samples drawn In much 
of the field of urban history are simply too small. For example, Peter Knights 
selected a. sample of 385 people for eajch jOf his tlmf periods in his investigation 
of ante-bellum Boston.; Though; the sampling error on, the 385 individuals is 
already quite large, it becomes even larger when he further subdivides his 
population in order. to do separate analyses on the foreign-born and native 
population. As a- result, we canriot place much confidence in his concltfsions • 
unless they are. reinterpreted in the l^ht of the probable sampling error 
(and, of course^, the problem of measurlUnit .error cwnpounds the difficuTtles V 
—especially for historical work where the measurement error is fikely to be 
much higher than for* studies of contemporary issues). 

Even those studies which escape the pitfalls of a too small sample siie 
may suffer from an improperly, designed sampling procedure. Stephen Thernstrom's 
analysis of spcial mobility in Boston fs badly marred by the fact that' his 
sampling procedure varied so greatly among the different time periods' 
Variations 1n the populatians sampled might well •account for much of the trends 
found by Thernstrom. Consequently, much of the first-generation results in 
urban history win# have to be dismissed because of the faufty .way in which the 
samples were drawn. 

Some historians try to avoid all of these sampling problems by working 



only with total populations. Though- ont' Is usually v^*^ glad to be abU to ' 

1 ; tgta JflRttJ^ to the absence of sampl ing • 

errors* It Is usuaHy not a Judicious choice from an economle perspective 
If you are dealing with a Targe populitlon. ^ Furthe^^ in the case 

of total populations, one has to be careful that too inuch Inference. 1s not • 
made on the basi s of very smal 1 nBmbers . Too many hi storlans have .made very ^ 
strong statefflents on the basis of five or ten Indtvldlials when. th|rft Is reason 
tp suspect that- the results hay be sufflclehtly unstable that a large population 
might hive yielded rather different results. - 

Thoughvnost of the conference papers have been rather' careful in their 
handling of sampling, a few might exercise approp 

small number of individuals in their sample after they have subdivided the 
population into quite distinct categories. In those instances it would be. 
very helpful for the authors to warn the>eaders of the dangers of drawing^ 
too strong inferences on the basis of such' limited sfflplWr Unfortunately, 
most readers tend to accept the. v^litffty of almost a^ numbers placed before 
them without asking wKether the samples are too small to warrant the 
conclusions they seek to attach to fhese data. ^ 

Once the Issue of sampllng^jias been resolved, it is still necessary to 
decide what statistical techniques should be employed. Until very recently, ^ 
most^historlans have been content to.rely merely on a cross-tabulation of the 
data or on the use of simple correla^n analysis. The trend now, however, ^ 
is to employ multivariate tecflniques such as multiple regression analysis 
or-multlple classification analysis, ^n general tHls^has been a welcome and' 
aaecessary sh1ft> but there have been some anomolies along theway. For example,'^. 
In a very strange ind heated exchange of retters in the Hi s toryo^ Edudfti on 
Quarterly, some historians were actually arguing for the merits of cross - 
tabulatio/t over multivariate analysis (the entire Issue was confused by the fact . • 
that the muttivar^te analysis was not, presented as clwrly as it should have 
been). Though the individuals in question have since .changed their minds orf 
thfe value of multivariate analysis, 'the publication of this debate in a prominent, 
hi storicaT Journal Is, testimony to the growing pains of all of us in the- history ' 
profession as we move from the ihore simple descriptive statistics to the more 



e^^ftated multlvarlati teehnlquiSd 

:.IM,^pnBg(i$^S^ more ob\/i0us' when wt are 

# dealing with compU Issues. For Instance, I am currently doing an analysis 
pf -^ mitlcs of abortion In the U.S. Cong Though 
ofie might suspect that party affniatlpn is an Important predictor jof how 
U.S. Represeritatlves vote on abortion 4I nee 73.6 percent of Republicans but 
onTy 43.9 Rircent of the Denwcrats voted for the Hyde Amendment (to cut off 
federal funds for abortions) In June 1976, that apparent difference 
entiroly onee vw controlled^ for the Impact of the other varlibles-especlally 
the voting pattern of the Representaf Ives on other Issues and, their religious 
affiliation. Thus, multivariate analysis can help us to detect which variables 
are really good predictors even after taking Into consideration other. factors 
and which ones only setoi to be good predictors but diminish In Importance 
once we control for the other variables. 

Another Illustration of. the Importanie of muUI^ 
provided by the debate'on the nature of worker opposition to the Beverly 
High School on the eve of the Civil War. Michael Katz's pioneering analysis 
of the Imposition of school reforms was heavily based on an Intensive analysis 
of the decision of Beverly citizens to abolish their newly crea^ High School. 
Katz corttended that the three major explanations for the abolishment of the . 
'High School were that people without children protested the raising of taxes, 
that the least affluent citizens felt that the high schobl would not benefit 
their children, and that the workirs were hostile to' the wealthy leaders of 
that newly Industrializing cUmunlty. Though Katz had considered the geographic 
variation In the voting as a possible, explanation, he abandoned It In favor of 
these othe> three factors --probably because he assumed that the sectiona]/' 
differences only, reflected the deeper social tensions within that conmunlty. My 
own reanalys^s' of the Beverly High Schoof fight Is producing very different 
results based on a more intinslve reading- of tha^prlmary materials ar we 11 as 
the use^ multiple classification analysis, lather than being mainly a struggle 
between those with dhildren and those -without them or. a fight between the" less 
affluent and more affTuent members of .that community, It appears that the sectional 
•aifferencis In Beverly were*byjfar the best predictor of- voting behavior on the 
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School even after controlling for the other variables. The debate oy^t 

[:..^IB^^ll ^M:3 dlvjston wtthtn that 

comnunlty oyer where the High Stihool should be located well as whether It 
should hive be€ff bunt In the first place. In other words, more sophisticated 
statistical techniques can often provfde us with a clearer picture of thC 

' relative sti^ngths of our predictor vaHables* than simple cross -tabulations 
of that iamt data. ^ ' 

On the one hand, I would lliyto encourage more- people to use sophisticated . 
multivariate techniques jn their s^^^ On the other hand, 1 need to warn 
all of j^ou of the dangers of trying singly to use multivariate techniques without 
really understanding what the^f mean. The problem Ys that today's computer 
technology hakas It possible for anyone to do highly sophUtlcated analysis 
without even the most el emenatary understanding of the s^^ assumptions . 

underlying those procedures. Furthermore, the wayrin which many people publish 
the results of their multlvanlate analyses make it difficult If 'not impossible 
to evaluate the validity of their procetfures. * k 

An example of the stat1st1c41 problems associated with an improper usuage 
of multlvafiate analysis is provided by the work of, Colin Fbrster vd G.S.L. 
Tucker, th^ wrote a. book on the decline in white fertility ratios in the 
United States from 1800 to 1860 and concluded that the decreasi rig availability 
of farmland was the major reason for the decline in fertility. Their analysis 
Is based on cross-sectional regression analysis at the state level and seemed 
perfectly respectable on the basis of their published tables. Since I was 
deeply involved in thisrdebate and was highly suspicious of their results since 
they had not bothered Include such potentially important factors as the 
educational level of the population, I- decided to rerun their data for 1850 and 
1860 using more appropriate measures. 

In the process of redoing Forster .and Tucker's rfgresslon analysis, I 
unexpectedly discovered all sorts of difficulties in their statistical assumptions. 
For example, it turned out that their meisures of urbanization and farni develop- 
ment were so highly correlated that the1»' iBegression equations suffired from 
multl col linearity. Furthermore, the number of cases they had in their analyses 
wer^ SQ, small that the presence of any ^nusual values could greatly distort 
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their findings. Indeed this occurred Jbecause the/ had Included the Dak^^^ - 
Ttrrltoiy In the Ir^niTj^ls WHI^ Tisd a very high sex ratio since it was mainly ' 
an Am garrison of all white males. Once these statistical problems were ( - 
. Ironed out as well as some conceptual improvenients madi, the results came out ' 
aTmost the opposite of their find1ngs-.the avallablll^ of farmland was no longeK 
the powerful predictor of white fertility dIffeRentials thaf they had found. 
In other words, imntivariate analysis Is no panacea«1t needs the same kind of . 
careful and thoughtful usuige that wt ordinarily assume Is a nomial part of any 
analysis, fete cannot and should not simply rush out to do multivariate analyses 
simply because they are'ftshionable or even desirable unless we undirstand some 
of the basic assumptions underlying them. " - 
Some of these statistical reservations might apply to the studies 
j presented at this conferencl. The authors should, for example, double- 
check their data to maM sure that outlining values do riot distprt their 
flndlngs-especially If tbey are using a ver^ small number of cases. This 
becomes all the more Important because some of the studies 4«ith a very limited 
number of cases are further broken down by regions or some other subgroups 
so that the final N'^in some of their runs Become dangerous^ small. ^ ' 

By now many of f^u are probably ■wondering If Mstorians are unusurl ly 
inept in handling statistics. Let me assure you that though historians probably 
do trail thl other social scifences in the use of sophisticated statistical 
. techniques, we are by no means alone. In fact, I would argue that the entire 
field of education itself is particularly weak in the use of statistical analysis. 
For example, the Educational Testing Service recently completed an Indepth 
analysis of three depar-bneng^ C psychology, chemistry, and history) In twenty- 
five universities and coneges throughout the United States. One of the I'ssuis 
they dealt with was the rela*1oiish1p between the quality. of research and the 
quality of teaching In those institutions. They came up with a very stfrtling 
concl us tin-. that there was no relationship between the quality of teaching and 
the quality of research. This finding was quickly disseminated throughout the 
acadtenic conmunlty through the Chronicle of Higher Education as well as 1n 
numerous presentations' at various academic gatherings including the , American 
Fflstorlcal Association. ..Everyone acceptad- thetr findings as correct; but no 
one bothered to look closely at their actual -analysis. The results were based >, 



on twenty-five cases and thfiffr Indlcatfohs that one or two of these were 

• fndlcatt that theip^ wi^no reUtltfnshIp beto^een teaching and research quality. . 
Sine* the. returns frpm the unlvtrsltles and colleges were often of quite 
unequal eompleteness , they should have Inyestjgated this matter In more detail 
to make sure that the- outlying cases werte not simply the result of IngMLete 
returns or peculiar to certain types of Institutions. . In other wordsHH 
^du have only twenty^flve cases, you need -to look at each of them very carefully 
{and not just the outliers) 1n order to make sure that the inferences one 
^raJces frdm these data are Justified. Part of the reason that the history of 
education has not been much more sophisticated In Its use of statistical 
materials Is that Its two parent group#— history and education departmentS'- 
have not been particularly concerned\^ha|are these issues In their own 
day-to-day^ndertaktngs until qulta^ce^^ 

Finally, let us turn to my la^general topic— conceptualization. Many 
people con#usf the liseo^ quantitative materials with a social' science approach. 
"But social iclen-ce Is' not simply the use of numbers— it is the conceptualization 
and testing of hypotheses. Too often urban and education historians have 
devoted tremendous amounts of tlme.anld energy on data gathering and analysis 
without adequately trying to conceptual lie the Issues they want to investigate. 
, ' One of the weaknesses of the recent efforts by urban and education historians 
1s that they often undertake .•Interdisciplinary topics without really trying 
to understand what scholars ^ the other di^plirjes are doing. For example. - ' 
edOcation ^historians have debated at great lSgfirtRfe7,politics of early school 
reforms without trying to relate their work to similar, efforts done by political 
scientists and political historians. In fact, the amazing thing is that so 
much of education history is focused on politics, yet scholars in this area 
rarely Investigate these issues directly. Thus, Alexander Field studies Indirectly 
the.supporij for Horace'Mann ' s. reforms by analyzing the determinants of the 
length of the public school year rather than trying to Investigate more directly, 
as Carl Kaestle and I have just done, the support for Mann's efforts among t|^ 
legislators who were called upon to enadt his measures. Furthermore, niany o^ 
the r^ent studies of the politics of cormion school reform almost tbtany neglefft^ 
the pportant political- and religious controversies which provided the setting 



within which theti idudatlonal battles were fought, in ouij analysis of 
?^^-n1"«e*rtW=centa^ legislative level, Carl - 

Kaestle and I found that the best predlctb^ to 
Horace Mann's riforms was a mefflber's polltlcat aff1l1at1on-.sor^ which 
most education historians have alTOst ta^^^ Missachusetts 
Oeniocrats, unlike most of their Whig counterparts, feared Horace Mann's reforms 
bacause of their greater fear of any centralized power within the state even 
If there was ho concrete evidence that the power was curr6ntljt.bethg misused 
in any v«y. In other words, to comprehend the battles ^ver Horace Mann's 
refoifflB, we need to consider the political climate and debates within that 
state on other Issues besides educational refoniis . Historians of education 
cannot afford a parochial approach to the study of polit1cs-*we must 
reintegrate ourselves with the other disciplines In trying tos«iplain nine- 
teenth-century social reforms. , : 
. . Several papers at this oonfecence reveal a new wmtngness to look at 
the polltlcalbattles over educational development from a fresTi perspeetive. 
Particularly Interesting are the efforts of David Angus to explore the ' 
antebellum Detroit school wars by considering whether an etHnocultura.l approach, 
first developed by political historians, may not provide us with a better 
framework for analysis than the predominant class conflict model most educa- 
tional historians still employ-. What 4s exciting about Angus's paper is; that . 
he tries to see whether a broader and a more cultural approach to the study 
of conflicts over schooling may not be more appropriate. - Yet one mu^'alsot 
be careful that as we borrow from other scholars that we are fully' aw^^of^^ 
the shortcomings of their approaches as we,n as their strengths. Thus, whiS^ 
the ethnocultural approach to the study of politics is ver^ reasonable 1^^'' 
general sense, it has often been flawed 1n practice. The definitloris of most 
political historians of pietism and ritualism, for instance, has been qi^te 
crude and misleading. Similarly, the use of statistics to test the ethnocultural 
approach to the study of politics in the past has been less than satisfacSry. 
Nevertheless, I predict that the next generation ^^ducatlon historians, drawing 
upon some of the better aspects of the new pol1,t1cl^istory, win develop a 
broader app^ach to the study of the politics of education than has been achieved 
so far. ..' ■ ■ 
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. Another , example of where spend 
mori tirae on conc^tualliation In^^^^ indices-^ 
^ Most of the papers at this conference which categorize occupatlpns simply adopt 
one of the ^Bnonly used divisions such as ^he ones by Stephen Thernstrom 
or Michael icati. Yet most of the authors are not sufflddently concerned about 
the validity of these occupational Jcales. Even urban historians^ who often 
have been. negl Igent of other methodological and conceptual probl ems . are 
more sensitive to the difficulties of using these occupatlohal scales than, 
are education hl^brlans. F^example, thi relatlohship between whiti collar 
and blue collar workers In 1840 Is not necessarily the same as 1n 1860. 
While many northern female school teache^ left the classroom In the 1840s " 
to seek employment In textile mills, the situation had changed dramatically 
by I860 when working conditions In the mills had deteriorated whTle those 
for school teachers had improved-at least relatively. Simnarly, there is 
a major change during these years In the economic and social status of shoe 
^rker^ as mechanization begins to downgrade skill rfquirements in that 
H/idustiy after the 18504. As a result, it. Is difficult to investigate shifts 
in occupational mobility over time by using the static catigories that have ^een 
developed. This Is a serious problem that has not been satlsfactori ly 
resolved; I Ao not expect that education Historians should suspend their work 
^untn they or someone else settle thise issues (especially since I suspect 
that some of the-se prpblems will not lend themselves to any slmpte solutions), 
but l do think that education historians should at least acknowl\edge the ' 
seriousness of the problem and speculate on^this kight affect their overall ^ 
conclusipns. In studies where the occupatiohal caftegorizatlon of the population 
is only a secondary issue, this may not be of suih critical importance; but 
In those studies in which occupational scaling^'s of primary interest, as in " 
several of the papers at this conference, it 1s utmost importance that the 
authors dea^ directly and openly with- the reliability of the occupational scales 
they have adopted. - 

The second point that needs to be made in .regard to labor force partici- 
pation Is that we must get away from the simplistic reliance on using ojily the . 
occupation of the head of the, household to categorize a family's economic' 
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Situation, We need to develop som^ ways of summiHilfig the relative eeohdiit^^^^^^ 
situation Of eaph family which tikw Into account the a^^^ and occupation ■ 

of all the manbers and not JUst that of the head of the household, in an 
essay on the labor force parti clpati on of women' In.Esjex County IW 1880 with 
Karen Mason and Tanara Hareven. wt tried to. develop; a family work/consumption 
Index to supplement the economic information we have based only on the 
^occupation Of head of the hopehold/ Though we are not^s^^^ 
final form of our work/consumption Index and encourage others to impro#upon • 
it. I wriuld argue that the construction of It Js going in the right direction 
conceptually and that several of the papers prisented at this conference might 
benefit by trying to deveTop their own economic analyses along these lines. 

. As we try to develop ways of studying, the lives'of individuals within 
the context of their f amnios and their communities, we will neei a broader 
framework than that of the life cycle of individuals/ ^S^^^ 
suggested the need for family stages, but this is a too limited, view of 
family life. Instead, I would suggest that urban and education historians 
should look at the new developments- in the area of life courA (or life span) ' 
an*ljjs1s tfl psychology and sociology for guidance, In fact,, severaf family " 
historians have al ready ^begun to Incorporate these concepts In their own research 
In a way that ties 1n very nicely with the transitions that historians of 
education are likely to focus on such as school entering or. school leaving. 
Rather than simply replicating the current studies on school attendance, education 
historians need to rethink this issue from a life course: perspective in order 
to be able to analyie school-going from a more dynamic perspective. 

As my final, inustrati^is of the need for a better. conceptualization of 
the issues, I, want to draw your attention to the; opportunities for integrating 
behavioral and intellectual or cultural approaches to the past. Too many 
historians ^ve been engagid in a fruitless debate on whether we should focus : 
on the way people actually Waved In the past or" on the way in which they 
perceived their ^ives and environment. In fact, I would argue that the most ' 
exciting and challenging areas for future research will be those which try to 
incorporate elements of both behavioral and attltudlnal approaches to the past 
rather than focusing on .either one of these by themselves 

■ ■ . ' • ■ - , " ' ... ■ .J ' ^ 
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. ^ , Pirt1cuTarly_inter«ttint are tht jrias wher-^ people's pereeptlons ojt 

something does not match the r^atl^^ • 
■1 found that though most aduU colonial New fnglanders felt that they were 
likely to die at any momerrt. their chances of survival; especially In the rifal 
areas, were actually quite high. Tht problem then Is to explain why Individuals 
jnlsptireelve thkir own reality and how this mis perception affects the way 
they order their lives. g 

In the area of educational development, there has been a great deal of " 
.concern lately about the adverse effects of adolescent childbearlng-.especially 
on tte educational attainment of the mo^hrir and her futUK|; opportuhi ties in ; 
the labor force. The problem of adolescent pregnancy has commonly been deferred 
, to by both the news media and pdblic officials as an "unprecedinted eptdfemic" - 
» which requires immediate and drastic, action. Yet my: own work on the politics ' 
/Of adolescent pregnane in the U.S. Congress suggests ^hat the rate of teenage 
childbearing peaked in 1957--over twenty years ago. Furthermori, there has 
been a steady; decline in adolescent chlTdbearing during ^he 1960s and WOb." 
Yet the U-.S.^ Congress passed a hastily written and poorly designed Adolescent 
Health Services and Pregnancy Prevention Act In 1978 because of its 
mlspreception of the nature of the problem of .adolescent pregnancy today. 'Again, 
the challenging issue will be to study the. intertctipfi between the rates of ■ ' 
adolescent pregnancy and our pffiiptlons of them in order to understand how ' 
. our, culture has reacted to ydurig people today. - : 

- ■ ■ ' , ' • 

Despite my resolve to be brief, L ean see that' I have already exceeded * 
mf al lotted time and ^our patience in making my comments on ' the state of = 
. research in this broad area. I would simply like to close by.congraiulating 
the authors of the papers presented at this conference on doing a fine Job 
and providing us with some new insights and 'new directions in understanding, 
educational developments in urban America." Thoagh my comments have been 
. focused on;the methodological and conceptual problims in the area of urban 
. and education hisfory, I am. confident that these issues will be 'satisfactorily 

resolved as ^e next generation of scholars^ tackle many of the problems that 
. wCare an still trying to deal with in onc^own^wo^^ V 
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